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MODERN BABYLON. 


BY REV. S. A. BARNETT. 


IN any national calamity the first inquiry is whether the nation’s 
servant has done his duty. The Church is the servant to whom 
the nation has committed the duty of promoting righteousness and 
raising life to its highest level. At this moment, “then, when the 
capital city 1s shown to be full of vice, and life to be sunk to a 
level lower than that of the brutes, the first inquiry is, What has 
the Church been doing? The facts lately published have been, 
in some shape, before the bishops who sat on the Commission. 
The clergy, with their missionaries, their Bible-women, their 
girls’ clubs are posted in every parish. How has it happened 
that the w arning has come from a newspaper, and not from the 
watchman of the state? Clearly there is blame; and the excuse 
of those who are blamed must be that in a changed condition of 
society their position has been left unchanged. — The Church is 
a medizeval organisation in a modern society ; it is unfitted either 
to approach facts, or to thoroughly sweep the garner foul with 
modern vices. The Church, to promote righteousness and to raise 
life, must be reformed; it must be brought into such contact with 
the people that it will at once be conscious of the presence of evil; 
it must become democratic. Let us hope that under the impulses 
cf discoveries which show the rottenness of the foundations of 
society, politicians may fit the Church todo its work. The nation 
must have servants, and of all service it most needs that which 
it is the function of a national Church to perform. Vain will be 
the rule of the people if the people are not taught righteousness, 
and if life is not made fuller by the universal knowledge of the 
best. We can nourish this hope, but we have to deal “with the 
facts before us. Whatever may be our opinion as to the way in 
which those facts have been made known, or as to the manner in 
which their story has been told, there is no doubt as to the writer’s 

purity of intention and general accuracy. It is a fact to which every 
minister can confirm, that young girls are taken from their homes 
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or places, and that in workhouses and hospitals there are never 
wanting those whose story is of ruin. If none of us ever guessed 
the meaning of such disappearance and such ruin, the truths of 
the ghastly revelations have been supported by many memories. 
The facts, as they are now too well known, may be taken as true; 
but in the face of those facts [ would put in a word for calm and 
restraint. I would put in such a word now, because so many noble 
causes seem to me to be endangered by excitement. The cause of 
oppressed nationalities, the cause of the poor, has been urged in 
immoderate language, or forwarded by exceptional action. A 
great sensation has been made the motive power in politics and 
in philanthropy, and the thick end of the wedge has been got in 
through the wide opening. Sensationalism has been the support 
to which religion, politics, and philanthropy has trusted, but in 
no case has the trust been justified. It does not tend to future 
progress to advance the thick end of the wedge ; it does not do 
to make beginnings in reform which cannot be followed up. A 
policy of excitement, with its promises of relief, in answer to 
tales of misery, and its hasty action to meet complicated needs 
is naturally followed by a time of inaction and suspicion ; for the 
force roused by excitement is not strong nor wise. There is no last- 
ing strength in the unreasoning pity roused by a sensational tale,and 
no wisdom in the hasty act which it directs. Gifts have been potent 
causes of starvation. Thus it happens that they who trust to a 
policy of excitement find that they use up force rapidly, and 
make no real advance. If there be now distrust of leaders and 
suspicion of the benevolent, it is because leaders and benevolent 
have tried to proceed by the ways of excitement; they have been 
so impatient of wrong, that they have been unable to use the 
slower means of calm and reason. In the face of facts which 
rouse every feeling of indignation, and make it a pain to be 
silent, | put in my word, therefore, for calm and _ restraint. 
Thank God for the force which is burning in the heart of the 
nation. Thank God, too, for the stimulus which has stirred the 
force, but let us beware of spending it in a shriek, in violent 
action, or on what is called heroic legislation. Some law may 
need amendment, but laws avail nothing, only a new creature. 
Some sinners may need condemnation, but a condemnation must, 
like a prayer, “be with the understanding also.” Calin con- 
sideration and calm action is the duty of the moment, the 
consideration which traces effects to their causes, and the action 
which tends to prevention of wrong, rather than to the rescue 
of the wronged. 

The facts brought to light startle us by their horror and brutality. 
They seem to be the deeds of savages, and it is only by an effort 
that we conjure up a picture of the educated, the cultured, and 
the church-goer, “the respectable old man,” as the doer of these 
things. As, however, we get such a picture, we realise that it is 
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not brutality, but sensuality which is the cause of his crime. He 
has exhausted all other forms of sensuality before he has taken 
to this, and we have heard before that no heart is so hard, no cruelty 
so keen as that of the sensualist. The man who does deeds for 
which he would be lynched by the lowest of the nation, is the 
child of the boy who listened to low talk and read loose 
books. Between the small beginning and the terrible end lies 
the “rake’s progress,” which all know and unthinkingly accept as 
anecessary getting rid of “ wild oats.” Calm consideration shows 
us that the cause of this evil lies closer to us than we think. It 
is in the ordinary talk about marriage, the talk which is fairl 
represented on the stage where marriage is made a matter of joke, 
or of bargain, or of capture, that natural chivalry is destroyed. 
It is in the sight of partly-clothed women in the best. society, in 
the familiarity with French plays which are visited in company 
with modest women, that the pleasure is first found which sets 
the rake on the progress which ends in the dens of Modern 
Babylon. It is women’s own acceptance of impurity among men 
that lowers men’s own sense of right, and makes them capable of 
wrong against which both chivalry and pity protest. These acts 
of every-day life, acts approved by society, and not denounced in 
sermons or pastorals by the clergy, are the far-off causes of the facts 
from which we have shrunk in terror. If we are not assured of this 
in our own minds, as we calmly consider in ourselves the growth 
and progress of passion, then let us take as evidence the confession 
of the criminal Paine, who, convicted of a brutal crime, traced all 
back to the neglect of simple modesty in a too narrow home. 
The talk and acts of every day, the idle words, prove once more 
to be the things by which the nation is condemned. In dealing 
with such causes there must be roused all the force which lies 
latent in the nation, but for use it must be restrained. We need, 
indeed, to be reminded of the end of these things, but we need 
also to restrain ourselves if we would cure these things. 
Strength is restraint. I ask, therefore, for calm action, for pre- 
vention rather than rescue. 

It may seem that the hero’s work lies in hunting the streets at 
night, in facing dangers, and in capturing a child from the jaws of 
hell. All honour to those who do such deeds, but this battle is 
won by the men who stand in the ranks, and the difficult thing 
in these days of hurry is to serve by waiting. The newspapers 
know only those who strive and cry; there is thus a constant 
temptation for those who would serve to leave the unnoticed work 
of prevention to take up that of rescue. They do this not in hope 
of reward, but simply because, being under the rule of the news- 
papers, such service seems best. It hardly needs argument to show 
that it is better service to keep society pure than to restore the lost 
to an impure society ; that it is more necessary to keep six boys 
from evil than to rescue one girl. Rescue work might, therefore, 
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it seems to me, be safely left now to forward spirits, while the 
force now roused in the nation is spent on preventive work. 
Women for the sake of men might apply the same law to them 
by which they have been helped to secure their own virtue. 
They might exclude from their society and drawing-rooms fallen 
men as sternly as they exclude fallen women, saving them if it be 
by force. They might defy fashion and adopt modest dresses ; 
they might, at any rate, protest against immorality on the stage 
by leaving the theatre at which it is presented; they might by 
their talk with men elevate marriage nearer to its ideal, and show 
that they believe in love and in the gift which it demands. 
Men might make a greater show of their chivalry, treating all 
women, rich or poor, with equal respect. They might more 
carefully watch their talk about women, till purity becomes as 
necessary to manliness as it was in Arthur’s Court. Parents 
might take more pains to protect their children from temptation ; 
they might tell them solemnly of that which they must know ; 
they might consider their purity as they now consider their 
health, taking pains to keep them from sights and sounds which 
injure, as they take pains also to give them training and teaching 
which will strengthen purity. 

From such care in the homes of the rich an impulse would 
spring powerful to check the growth of vice, but I would not 
propose that prevention should stop with such care. There must 


be help given to all those who by poverty and by narrowness of 


life fall victims to the greed of others. For such I would ask 
first the means of a fuller life. If bad thoughts are to be kept 
out, good thoughts must be put in. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the young should be given thoughts to occupy their minds and 
recreation by which to renew their strength, and hope to fill the 
future. There must be libraries, reading-rooms, baths, gymnasia, 
and playgrounds ; and as without ouides these would be mysteries, 
there must be a large number of those who, knowing how to 
teach and play, will share their knowledge. Somehow, it almost 
seems as if books and organisations, like some of the rank river 
weeds, had destroyed themselves by their own fertility. At any 
rate, books and organisations do net now convey knowledge. 
Teachers and friends are as necessary as ever, and the great need 
of the poor is the simple wonder su. Po of those who can admire, 
play, and hope. If, therefore, the young girls of the poor are 
to be put out of reach of the temptations which beset them, they 
must have more of such companionship. 

As time goes on it may be hoped that sufficient spaces will be 
open for free play, and sufficient rooms for study and conversation, 
and sufficient baths to make cleanliness possible where it is now 
impossible; but the need is human service, the friendship of those 
who waste their talents on trifles, and their love on pets. At pre- 
sent it is hard to enlist such service, very hard to induce the rich 
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to live among the poor, though, by so living, they would give and 
gain the best strength. Those who would help want to do some- 
thing definite; they would “give” or “do” something for the 
poor, failing to realise that for their nearest and dearest they are 
content to “ be.” 

It is not too great a hope that, as the facts of Modern Babylon 
are realised, those who have a passion for purity will, in the 
strength of restraint, be content to stand by the side of some boy 
or girl, waiting as they learn and play, and watching till they are 
safe from the dangers of youth. Infinite love can be packed 
into a word, and the love now roused may be trusted to find its 
own means. If those means be simple companionship, or the 
fervent preaching of religion, the choice of a home among the 
poor, or the teaching of wisdom, we may be content. But as | 
have seen many efforts to do good, and watched many a failure, 
I put in my word for restraint. The text of Christianity is peace 
and rest. Christ’s life was calm. I ask, therefore, that the efforts 
of those roused now to be fierce may be restrained, so that they 
content themselves with making a few disciples, and securing 
those few from danger by the example of a godly life, by the 
provision of means of thought, and by the revelation of the 
purity of man in Jesus Christ. 


S. A. BARNETT. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL DIFFICULTY. 


BY A. MILNER. 


THE ebb and flow of English public morality, described in an 
immortal passage by Macaulay, is not more erotesque or more 
unreasonable than the ebb and flow of public interest in vital 
political questions, especially when the subject matter is distant 
from our own shores. It is only just two years ago that the 
British public were in a perfect fever of excitement because the 
Government had made what was generally esteemed a bad 
bargain with M. de Lesseps and the Suez Canal Company about 
the enlargement and future regulation of that water-way. 
There were no bounds to the strength of the language in which 
the bargain was denounced. The most precious of English 
commercial interests had been abandoned. Our position of 
vantage in Egypt had been, for all practical purposes, thrown 
away. The English Government had gone out of its way to 
recognize the right of a pack of unser upulous French monopolists 
to batten on, and, if they chose, to strangle the trade of half the 
world. And there was much more to the same effect. It soon 
became evident that by no screw which the Government could 
possibly apply to its supporters, was there the least chance of 
getting the House of Commons, even in those days of successful 
discipline, to accept the Provisional Agreement of July 10th, 1883, 
between the British directors and M. de Lesseps. W ithin a 
fortnight—one of the stormiest fortnights even in the perturbed 
career of the late Ministry—the English Government incon- 
tinently withdrew from the agreement, in the assurance that 
they w _ be unmercifully turned out of office if they tried to 
abide by it. Yet at this present time English interests in the 
Suez Canal are threatened with dangers and detriments far more 
serious than any that could have arisen under the agreement of 
July 1883, and the public generally take no more notice than if 
a dog barked. Something quite different has become the battle- 
field of party controversy, and “our great highway to India,” 
on which so much eloquence was expended some years ago, is as 
completely neglected by the publicist as if it were some “by-way 
or backwater of our foreign commerce, and not the channel by 
which some hundred millions worth of British shipping annually 
pass between Europe and the East. 


It is now something like four months since the International 
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Commission for the regulation of the Suez Canal commenced its 
sittings in Paris. Its deliberations lasted for many weeks, but 
they did not result in any formal act, nor even in any under- 
standing of so complete a character as to serve as the basis for a 
treaty. The discussion will, therefore, have to be continued by 
the ordinary means of international negotiation, and a settle- 
ment may be indefinitely postponed. 

But lest we fall into the too pessimistic vein, which is 
prevalent nowadays, not unnaturally, in every review of our 
foreign relations, let us not ignore the good results of the Com- 
mission. The most important question with regard to the regu- 
lation of the great water-way between East and West remains 
open. But as to the object at which such regulation should aim, 
there is complete agreement among the Powers. The Canal, 
according to those articles of the proposed international agreement 
which all parties at the late Conference were willing to accept, 
is to be free at all times, whether in peace or war, to ships of 
all nations, whether merchantmen or men-of-war. No warlike 
operations are to be conducted in its waters or on its banks, even 
if Turkey, the territorial sovereign, is one of the belligerents. 
No fortifications are to be erected, and no positions occupied, in 
a military sense, which might menace or command the Canal. 
The Canal is, as far as international agreement can make it, to. 
remain under all circumstances a common highway, inviolable 
and sacrosanct, for the shipping of the whole world. 

So far, so good. The arrangement is unexceptionable, not only 
as it affects the Canal itself, but as another step in the direction 
of internationalizing the great water-ways of the world. But 
there remains the cruz: how is the observation of this arrange- 
ment to be secured? This is the point on which the Commission 
were not able to agree. Stripped of technicalities, the point at 
issue was this: England desired to entrust the execution of any 
Treaty regulating the Canal to Egypt, supported, in case of 
need, by Turkey, and, in the last resort, by the contracting 
Powers, whose representatives in Egypt were to watch over such 
execution, and inform their respective Governments of any danger 
threatening the Canal. The other Powers, with the doubtful 
exception of Italy, wished, to establish a permanent Commission 
of the representatives of the Powers, with a delegate of Turkey 
as president, which should be authorized to watch over the 
execution of the treaty by Egypt. It was between these two 
conflicting views that the Commission vainly tried to discover 
a via media. The difference at first sight seems small, but in 
reality it is not so. The Permanent International Commission, 
if established, would in effect reduce the authority of Egypt, 
as far as the Canal is concerned, to a nullity. This is what 
the late Government objected to, and what their successors, if 
true to their principles, must object to even more strongly, 
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The opportunities of international interference with the govern- 
ment of Egypt, are, as we have already found to our cost, great 
enough. It is hard to govern that unlucky country as it is, 
hampered and thwarted at every turn by the intervention of 
foreign consuls and the power of the international tribunals. 
No English Government can be willing, as long as it remains 
exclusively responsible for Egypt, to add to the complications 
already existing by the creation of one more authority entitled 
to dictate to Egypt in the name of united Europe. 

The point at issue in the debate of the Commission goes to 
the root of the whole question of the future condition of “Eg ovpt. 
The difference between this country, on the one hand, and the 
European coalition on the other, is this: England desires to educate 
Egypt into independence under her own guardianship, whilst the 
other Powers do not care for, and do not believe in, the inde- 
pendence of Kgypt. They regard English ouardianship as a mere 
pretext for the establishment of English rule, and rather than 
tolerate this, they would place Egy pt at ones and for ever under 
the guardianship of all the Powers. The germ of such a system 
of “multiple control” already exists. The Powers would do 
everything to develop and complete it. England, in the sup- 
posed interests of Egypt, is hostile to such further development. 
Her ideal for Egypt is neutrality—“all hands off’ The aim of 
the other Powers is, if we may coin a phrase, internationality 

—all hands on.” There is an immense confusion of thought 
on this subject... The phrases, a “neutral Egypt” and an “in- 
ternational Egypt,” are often supposed to be synonymous. As 
a matter of fact, they are contradictory. A neutral Egypt 
would be a state like Belgium or Switzerland, with the complete 
control of its internal affairs, and protected from foreign inter- 
ference by the agreement of all its neighbours to abstain from 
attacking it. An international Egypt would be a country 
governed, to a greater or less degree, by the representatives of 
the Powers, and protected against external attack by such forces 
as the controlling Powers might agree to provide. 

Is a neutral Egypt, in the sense here defined, a possibility? Con- 
sider the matter in detail, and it at once becomes apparent that 
the “Oriental Belgium” is a mere dream. Egypt lacks all the con- 
ditions which would make neutralization possible. She cannot 
stand upon her own feet. Suppose, for a moment, that all foreign 
control of the domestic affairs of Egypt were to cease, that our army 
were to be withdrawn, and no other foreign force put in its place, 
what would be the consequence? Instantaneous rebellion and pro- 
longed anarchy. And even if the withdrawal of the occupying 
forces were to be postponed till we had constructed some kind of 
native army, there is no possibility of ensuring that that army 
would remain loyal to the ruler we left behind us. The ultimate 
result would be the same. Egypt would be thrown into the 
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crucible to evolve for herself such a government and such 
institutions as she is capable of, or more probably—and this is 
another reason which makes the “neutrality of Egypt,” in 
the sense in which Belgium and Switzerland are neutral, an 
impossibility—to fall into the hands of invaders from the Soudan. 
Belgium and Switzerland are surrounded by civilized Powers, 
who are parties to the agreement to respect their territory. 
But Egypt is open to invasion from the south by barbarous 
hordes, whom no treaty can bind, and against whom no native 
army could be relied upon to protect her. A “neutral Egypt” 
would mean an Egypt not only doomed to prolonged domestic 
convulsions, but open to foreign invasion. 

' There are people, no doubt, “who would be willing to face these 
consequences. “Hell in a ring fence” is their acknowledged 
ideal. Better leave Egypt to her fate than suffer her to continue 
the apple of discord in the assembly of nations. Perhaps, as 
far as the people of Egypt themselves are concerned, such a 
course would be no worse than any other that is likely to be 
pursued. But then it is vain to talk as if the people of Egypt 
were the parties who would be considered. It is only English 
doctrinaires and philanthropists who care—-in their mild Platonic 
way—for the fellaheen. “Kgypt for the Egyptians” is a good 
phrase in this country, though even in this country there are few 
people who would care to make any sacrifices for such an object. 
As a matter of fact, Egypt belongs to the Egyptians about as 
much as a big English estate belongs to the agricultural labourers 
who till it. The real owners of Egypt are the Europeans, who 
own its bonds, or who carry on business in the country, and 
make a profit out of their investments there. A neutral Egypt 
would imperil their interests, and therefore a neutral Egypt will 
never be tolerated by Europe. 

And not only will the Powers not tolerate a neutral Egypt, 
but they do not believe in England’s desire for such a result. 
English professions of an intention to remain in Egypt only so 
long as may be necessary to establish a native government there, 
are “regarded by them as a mere excuse for remaining indetinitely. 
And the vague benevolence which animates the majority of 
Englishmen on this question is incomprehensible to foreigners. 
Continental statesmen are clearer-headed. They know that a 
neutral Egypt is an impossibility, and that if England is going 
to stay on until she can with a good conscience leave Egypt to 
fend for herself, she will stay for ever. It is for that reason that 
they try to thwart us at every turn, to tie our hands, to hamper 
our freedom of action, to rivet more tightly at every opportunity 
the fetters of international control. If England were to declare 
herself right out for the annexation of Egypt, they might even 
now acquiesce—they certainly would have acquiesced two years 
ago—but only on condition of our paying the price by under- 
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taking to guarantee the debt. But since she declines to do this, 
they regard her continued occupation, under whatever pretext 
it may be clothed, as an attempt virtually to annex Egypt 
without paying the price. And this they are determined not 
to suffer. 

What, then, is the consequence to England of her persistence in 
the Quixotic resolution to stay in Egypt till Egypt is able to 
stand by herself? Simply that on every question connected with 
Egypt, and incidentally on a number of questions quite uncon-' 
nected with that country, we have the whole of Europe in league 
against us. Such a combination was a possible danger in any 
case. England has long profited by the dissensions of Europe to 
appropriate to herself all that was worth having in the world 
outside the European continent. The envy and the dislike 
which she has thus excited have been gathering force for a long 
time, and over this question of Egypt our indecision, and our 
want of clear-sightedness have brought that feeling to a head. 
And as long as we persist in our impossible policy with regard 
to Egypt that anti-English coalition is likely to remain in force, 
whatever Government holds office in this country. And the 
first consequence of such a coalition is to imperil that very 
British interest, the protection of which was the reason for 
our going to Egypt at all—namely, the free passage of the Suez 
Canal. The immediate cause and pretext of our interference in 
1882 was that we had given certain pledges to the ruler of Egypt, 
which bound us in honour to save him from overthrow. But our 
real stake in the matter, the reason why we ever embroiled 
ourselves in the internal affairs of Egypt at all, was our anxiety 
about the Canal. Ask any Englishman, who admits that we have 
a special interest in Egypt at all, what it is which makes that 
country so important to us, and he will tell you that it is “ our 
road to India.” The free and unobstructed passage of the Canal 
is our great and peculiar interest in Egypt. It is the reason why 
we went to Egypt. Yet our presence in Egypt to-day does more 
than anything else to hinder the attainment of the object for 
which we went there. 

For what is the latest manifestation of that hostility of Europe 
to this country, of which we have spoken, and which our con- 
tinued occupation of Egypt—the attempt, as foreigners regard it, 
to keep Egypt without paying for it—does so much to maintain ? 
Nothing, more or less, than an insidious attempt to obstruct the 
free passage of English vessels through the Suez Canal. At tne 
very moment that the International Commisson at Paris was lay- 
ing down the freedom of the canal to all ships at all times as 
the fundamental principle of its deliberations, the International 
Sanitary Conference at Rome was adopting, in the teeth of 
emphatic protests from the representatives of England, the most 
stringent and vexatious regulations as to quarantine in the 
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Red Sea. The resolutions of that little regarded, but most 
important and significant Conference have, luckily for us, no 
binding force. They must first be agreed upon by the Govern- 
ments of the States which were represented at the Conference. 
But the drift and the aim of those resolutions are evident enough. 
Every ship hailing from infected ports beyond the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb is to be subjected to inspection by an international 
medical officer in the Red Sea, and, if a single case of cholera is 
found on board, to be kept for at least five days in quarantine at 
Suez. To realize the effect of such a regulation, it must be 
remembered that all the Indian ports are regarded as permanently 
infected, while half the British ships which pass through the 
Canal hail from such ports. The English representatives fought 
hard to obtain free passage for British ships, provided that they 
held no communication with the shore, but in vain. The 
unreasoning dread of cholera, which possesses the Mediterranean 
nations, was reinforced by the political jealousy of the states less 
directly imterested in the sanitary question, and a regulation 
which, while in the opinion of the most experienced doctors 
useless as a sanitary measure, is fraught with unlimited possibili- 
ties of injury to British commerce, was carried against us by an 
almost unanimous vote. It is needless to add that the proposal 
originated with and found its chief advocates in the representa- 
tives of France—the country which is most jealous of our pre- 
dominance in Egypt, while it was warmly seconded by those of 
Austria and Germany, who are the faithful supporters of France 
in her efforts to oust us from that predominance. And it is 
England alone that is seriously affected by the decision ; for 
while four-fifths of the traffic through the canal is carried in 
English bottoms, it is almost exclusively English vessels that come 
from the suspected ports. The result is that the free passage of 
the canal, which has been proclaimed the common right of all 
nations, is, practically for England alone, menaced with a restric- 
tion which detracts enormously from its value. 

The effect of the injury with which we are thus threatened 
may be judged from the attitude of the British shipowners to the 
quarantine regulations already in existence. So vexatious are 
they in their nature, that at a meeting of the representatives of the 
principal Eastern steamship lines, held some six weeks ago, it was 
resolved so to amend bills of lading, that ships homeward bound 
might make the passage by the Cape instead of —— the Red 
Sea, whenever quarantine was being enforced at Suez. The greatest 
saving effected by the short cut between this country and any 
of the chief Eastern ports of destination is in the journey from 
England to Bombay, and amounts to some 5,000 miles. In the 
journey to Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, the saving is considerably 
less; while between England and Australia the voyage is only 
shortened about 500 miles by the use of the Canal. Experience 
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has shown that, in the case of goods carried in large vessels of 
modern construction, the loss of time by the Cape route is almost 
compensated for by the saving of the heavy Canal dues, and that 
the delay of several days at Suez destroys all the remaining 
advantage from the use of the shorter route. 

The shipowners, of course, have the remedy in their own hands, 
and they would, but for the political element which enters into 
the question, be masters of the situation. They are the chief 
customers of the Canal Company. Their power has already 
manifested itseif in wresting from M. de Lesseps concessions in 
regard to duties, pilotage dues, and a share in the management, 
far greater than those contained in his abortive agreement with 
the English Government. The permanent diversion of a consider- 
able atnount of British shipping from the Canal to the old Cape 
route would involve a very heavy loss to the Canal Company. 
Even its temporary diversion, nay, the mere threat of such diver- 
sion, would have a powerful effect on the sensitive financial 
interests of Paris, and through them on the French Government. 
It is, indeed, nonsense to talk of the general abandonment of the 
Canal route by English shipowners. A great number of the vessels 
which now go that way are not fitted for the longer and rougher 
passage, and the tide of commerce has for a long time been setting 
in the direction of Suez. But if only twenty-five per cent. of the 
British tonnage that now goes by the Canal were to go by the Cape, 
it would mean a diminution of fifty per cent. in “the dividends 
of the shareholders. And guided as the policy of France is by 
tinancial considerations, it would not be long before the losses of 
the French shareholders made themselves felt in the views of the 
French Government on the question of quarantine. There is only 
one circumstance which prevents such influences having their full 
effect, and that is the animosity excited in French statesmen by 
English hegemony in Egypt. Remove that, and there would be 
an end of French anxiety to annoy us by impeding our use of 
the Canal at the expense of its French proprietors. 

So far then it would appear that, if the maintenance of a free 
and unobstructed passage through the Suez Canal is the object 
of our occupation of Egypt, the means adopted are peculiarly 
ill calculated to ensure the end. If by staying in Kgypt we 
could do what we liked with the Canal, it would be a different 
affair altogether. But the regulation of that water-way is a 
matter of international agreement in any case, and we adopt 
very odd means of determining such regulation in our interest 
when we occupy a position which sets all the Powers against us. 
But, it may be said, it is not so much for the sake of English 
commerce that the control of the Suez Canal is a matter of 
interest to us, as on account of the passage of our men-of-war 
and transports in case of war. To that the answer is simple. 
Woe unto us if in the case of a war—for the possession of India 
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for instance—we rely upon the Canal as the highroad for our 
troops and munitions of war. No doubt, if during the whole 
period that a war might last, we could control the navigation of 
the Canal entirely in our own interests, could deal with it as if 
it were the Menai Straits or the Solent, and stop all other tratftic, 
whenever our convoys wanted to pass, the Canal might be very 
useful to us. But then such an idea is absolutely preposterous. 
It would simply mean that we should put all Europe on the side 
of whatever enemy we might happen to be engaged with—and 
that whether we were in occupation of Egypt or not. Such a 
high-handed violation of the rights of other nations would be 
hateful and perilous in any case ; how much more so when we 
ourselves were parties, as we shall be, to a treaty declaring that 
all nations shall have equal rights in the Canal? And, even 
granted that by a high-handed violation of justice and inter- 
national agreement we were for a time to appropriate the Canal 
to ourselves, what security should we have against the physical 
imperfections of this passage? Only the other day a dredger 
was accidentally sunk in the Canal, and though every effort was 
made to remove the obstruction, the water-way was absolutely 
useless for nearly a fortnight. Just suppose—if one can suppose 
the possession of India depending on ten days’ passage more or 
less—that the reinforcements which were to secure our empire 
had arrived at Port Said, and it was suddenly announced that 
another dredger had been sunk in the Canal, and that it would 
take ten days at least to clear the passage! As Admiral Egerton 
has wisely said, “Considering the Suez Canal from the point of 
view of a naval man, | think it clear that England may be 
drawn into a dangerous position by too great reliance upon it, 
especially, of course, in the case of a great maritime war, but 
even in that of war with one maritime Power. And if the Canal 
is an untrustworthy instrument in case of war, is that a fact which 
is much to be regretted ? | think not. If we accept its untrust- 
worthiness as a fact, and make up our minds to invest probably 
a small percentage of what some of our advisers would have us 
spend on ‘strengthening our position in Egypt’ on a well- 
considered increase of our naval forces, and of such appliances 
at home and abroad as would enable us best to use them, I think 
the result would be eminently beneficial to England.” 

One question in conclusion. If the chief object of our going to 
Egypt was to ensure the “free and unobstructed passage of the 
Suez Canal,” and if our staying there, under present conditions, 
does not promote such “ free passage” in time of peace, while the 
Canal route is, under all circumstances, unreliable in time of 
war, wherein consists the practical utility of the risks, and the 
expenditure which we continue to incur in order to maintain a 
predominant position in Egypt? I do not pretend to discuss the 
difficult question, What steps we ought to take to relieve ourselves 
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from that position in an honourable manner? The aim of this 
paper is a much more modest one ; it is simply to induce people 
to reconsider the reasons by which we have persuaded ourselves 
that a position of predominance in Egypt is essential to the 
defence of our interests in the Canal. If once that belief could be 
recognized to be the delusion which I believe it is, the path of 
British diplomacy with regard to Egypt would be smoothed. 
For our aim would then be, not to keep Egypt as much as possible 
to ourselves, but to place her, as soon as possible, under inter- 
national guardianship; and with the recognition of that change in 
our aim, we should at once occupy a new and far more advan- 
tageous position in the counsels of Europe, for England would 
thus become, what she ought to be, the natural leader of the 
Powers in all questions relating to Egypt, instead of remaining, 
what she now is, the common bugbear of them all. Has the new 
government the insight and the courage to adopt this new rdéle ? 
It would mean the complete reversal of the policy which the Tories 
have steadily advocated in Opposition. But that, to judge from 
their conduct with regard to Ireland, is no insuperable obstacle, 
and, as far as their declarations since taking office are concerned, 
the new ministers are still entirely free to adopt a course, which, 
besides greatly improving our general position in Europe, is that 
best calculated to secure our one unquestionable interest in the 
Canal—viz., its unobstructed passage at all times for British 
merchantmen. 


A. MILNER. 














THE PLAYS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER, 


Is it not Karl Moor in Schiller’s Robbers, the first and greatest of 
poetical bandits, the forerunner of Hernani, the harbinger of 
Romanticism, who compares the glories of the sunset to a hero’s 
death ? “So stirbt ein Held, anbetungswiirdig,’ he says; and the 
words, which Carlyle had used on the death of Goethe, must have 
risen to the lips of many as the great light of Victor Hugo’s life 
sank beneath the horizon. It had hung long on the verge, that 
fiery splendour, watched by half. a world, and magnified for all 
by a mist of time, for some by a mist of tears. At last, when it 
seemed poised and moveless like the sun over Ajalon, it suddenly 
rushed beneath the rim, while a multitudinous ery of wonder and 
awe went up from near and far. Worshipful it was, this strange 
and splendid spectacle, and he must have been a sullen scorner 
of the sublimities of the world-theatre who could utterly refuse to 
uncover and bow the knee. 

France has not yet risen from her posture of adoration, and it 
will be long before she does so. As poet and poet-patriot what 
services had he not rendered her! ‘The poet-patriot does not 
here concern us, but the poet, as distinguished from the dramatist, 
meets us on the threshold of that “Théatre de Victor Hugo” 
which it is our present purpose to examine. The first fact to be 
grasped and retained is that this writer, whatever else he did or 
failed to do, certainly enriched and rejuvenated the French lan- 
guage. It cannot be said that he found it brick and left it 
marble; but perhaps it is not too much to say that he found it 
marble and left it a mosaic of jewels. Upon the dramatic Alex- 
andrine which had for a century been plashing with a lazy 
cadence like a sleepy fountain under a sullen sky, his genius 
fell like a rush of wind and a shaft of sunshine, breaking it up 
into manifold rhythmic movements, and kindling it into a 
thousand shifting colours. Even we Teutons, whose ears are, for 
the most part, too gross to catch the subtlest beauties of French 
Versification, can in a measure appreciate the change wrought by 
Victor Hugo; and what we cannot appreciate we must take on 
trust. One thing, at least, is clear: he had an unparalleled 
command of words. When Théophile Gautier said that if he had 
the misfortune to find a single verse of Hugo’s bad, he would not 
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dare to confess it to himself, alone, in the dark, he was decidedly 
on questionable ground; but when he proclaimed the wealth of 
his chief’s vocabular y; he was only asserting a demonstrable fact. 
“ Hugo,” says Alphonse Daudet, “has invented a language and 
imposed it on his epoch.” He, much more truly than George 
Eliot, might be called, “Quel fonte che spande di parlar si largo 
fiume.” On the rushing river of his rhetoric his contemporaries 
were swept away in a state of delighted bewilderment. Those 
who abandoned themselves to the spirit of the adventure found a 
new and unique sensation in whirling and swirling onward at 
the mercy of this impetuous torrent. Criticism was out of the 
question. Some refused to yield themselves up, and remained on 
dry land, reviling the flood as a lawless and formless monstrosity. 
These, it is clear, did not or would not understand the strange 
phenomenon with which they were brought face to face. Those, 
again, who rushed unresisting with the tide, were so absorbed in 
the sensations of the moment as to be incapable of unclouded 
perception, to say nothing of impartial discernment. In the very 
storm and whirlwind of enthusiasm, who shall analyze the forces 
whereby he is rapt from the solid earth ? 

This, then, is the Victor Hugo who meets us on the threshold: 
the conjuror with words, the master of verbal harmonies, the 
rhetorician and the lyrist ; a vast and imposing personality, whose 
praise or censure must be left to other men and other times. For 
our part, as he himself would say, we salute the poet and inquire 
for the dramatist. At that word his singing-robes fall from him, 
and he shrinks into much more measurable proportions. No 
longer a demigod, he becomes a human and quite fallible artificer 
in plot, character, and situation, whom we mortals of to-day may 
question as to his theories and appraise as to his practice. 

It may be well, in the first place, to recall shortly the chief 
incidents of the fifteen years of Victor Hugo’s career as a play- 
wright militant. The theatrical triumphs” of the poet glorified 
are in every one’s memory. The troublous times between 1827 
and 1843, on the other hand, are now matters of ancient history, 
and, though it cannot be said that there is any development to 
be traced in Hugo’s dramatic manner, it is nevertheless advisable 
to start with a clear conception of the sequence of events. 

The French Revolution, which so powerfully stimulated the 
intellectual life of surrounding nations, at tirst produced a contrary 
etfect in France itself. Between 1789 and 1815 France had no 
time for thought, much less for the artistic utterance of thought. 
Her literary development was arrested. At enmity with her 
neighbours beyond the Rhine and beyond the Channel, she was 
in no receptive mood for the new ideas and new forms which had 
revolutionized the Teutonic world of imagination. Anachronism 
apart, she may be said to have reversed the millennial process and 
beaten her pens into bayonets. From Beaumarchais to Victor 
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Hugo—to put it with something of Hugonian exaggeration— 
French literature consisted of the Marseillaise. 

The Restoration threw France open to Europe and Europe to 
France. The invasion of Wellington and Bliicher was the pre- 
cursor of another invasion, gradual and insidious, but of infinitely 
wider issues. France now felt in the spiritual sphere the rebound 
of the very impetus she herself had given. Teutonism rushed in 
upon her on every hand, slowly at first, then with overpowering 
rapidity. The movement had already grown to vast proportions 
when Victor Hugo placed himself at its head, and the Teutonic 
invasion became the Romantic revolt. 

It was in 1827 that the young author of “Odes et Ballades,” 
“ Bug Jargal,” and “ Han d’[slande,’ published his manifesto of 
protest against the cold conventions in which the drama was en- 
chained, with a specimen play of the new fashion tagged to it. 
Cronvwell, conceived with the idea of providing Talma with a 
part, had grown, after the actor’s death, to quite untheatrical pro- 
portions, but it served all the better to emphasize the new departure. 
A gauntlet, to be thrown with effect, should be heavy enough to 
fall with something of a clang. Of the play and the preface more 
hereafter ; for the present it is enough to note that Shakespeare, 
the “sauvage ivre’ of Voltaire, has become in the eyes of Victor 
Hugo ‘ce dieu du théatre.” Two years and a-half later (25th 
February, 1830) the battle-ground was transferred to the stage 
with the production of Hernani at the Theatre Francais. 
There had been a preliminary skirmish in the previous year over 
Dumas’ Henri JII., which had resulted in a suecess for the 
Romanticists ; but Dumas had merely insinuated interest of plot 
(hitherto confined to the theatres of melodrama and vaudeville) 
into the stronghold of conventional and foreknown intrigue. He 
had not attempted to disturb the decorous swing of the sacred 
Alexandrine pendulum; he had not called a spade a spade in 
verse just as though it were the merest prose; above all, he had 
not written the preface to Cromwell. The author of Hernani 
had committed all these enormities, and long before the curtain 
rose on the fateful 25th of February, it was known that worse 
remained behind. Victor Hugo refused the services of the pro- 
fessional claque, but a body of wildly-attired student-enthusiasts 
encamped themselves in the parterre from an early hour in the 
afternoon, committing indescribable breaches of decorum and 
filling the Classicist with disgust, and the burgher with terror. 
At their head was Théophile Gautier, resplendent “in a red waist- 
coat and trousers of pearly grey with a stripe of black velvet” ; 
and he was only one of many who afterwards made themselves 
famous. Victor Hugo has from first to last been fortunate in his 
claque. What need to tell of the exploits of this long-haired 
phalanx—how, line by line and night after night, they fought the 
battle of Hernani, until they had gained for the romantic 
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drama a firm foothold upon the classic stage? The preposterous 
theories of Cromwell seemed to the demoralized Classicists to 
have become accomplished and deplorable facts ; though in reality, 
perhaps, they were neither so deplorable nor So accomplished as 
they seemed. 

Marion Delorme, written before Hernani, but stopped by the 
Bourbon censorship, was produced at the Porte Saint Martin on 
the 11th August, 1831, a year after the Revolution of July had 
removed the prohibition. It, too, attained a stormy success. 
Le Roi s’ Amuse, played at the Théatre Francais on the 22nd 
November, 1832, was, on the other hand, a stormy failure on its 
first night, and being interdicted on the morrow by the censor- 
ship, did not reach a second representation until its solemn revival 
fifty years later. The next three plays, despite the vindication 
of verse as a dramatic medium in the preface to Cromwell, were 
written in prose. Two were produced at the Porte Saint Martin, 
Iucréce Borgia, on the 2nd February, 1833, and Marie Tudor 
on the 6th November in the same year. The third, Angelo, 
was played at the Théitre Francais on the 28th April, 1835. 
All these were in their way successful, in spite of determined 
opposition. The poet had even to resort to legal measures in 
order to prevent the Comédie Francaise from quietly shelving 
Hernan and Angelo, in spite of the fact that they drew large 
houses whenever they were played. An interval of three and a 
half years ensued, and then, at the new Théatre de la Renaissance, 
founded specially as a home for the romantic drama, Victor Hugo 
produced Ruy Blas, not without opposition, yet with unquestion- 
able success. In it, and in his last play, Les Burgraves, he returns 
to verse, even more flexible and sonorous than that of his earlier 
works. Les Burgraves, produced at the Théatre Francais, on the 
7th March, 1843, was distinctly unsuccessful, and from that 
time forward the poet, like Daudet’s Delobelle, “renounced the 
theatre.” He was barely forty when his career as a playwright 
militant came to a close. 

These, then, are the works we have to consider—five five-act 
plays and one “ trilogy ” in verse, three three-act plays in prose. 
Nine dramas in all; or eleven if we include /nez de Castro, the 
firstfruits, and Torquemada, the aftermath of the poet’s dramatic 
labours. 

It is perhaps fortunate (to vary an old metaphor) that few 
people enter the theatre of Victor Hugo by way of its portico 
proper, the preface to Cromwell ; for whatever its intrinsic 
magnificence, it does not fulfil the promise of that imposing 
structure. The poet, it is clear, believed himself to be raising 
the forefront of an illimitable palace of art which other men and 
other generations would continue to infinity. He did his own 
part manfully towards carrying out the design, but no one 
followed him, and the palace of art consists at the present 
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moment of one vast hall and no more. This is a primary fact to be 
noted ; Victor Hugo founded no school of dramatic writing. His 
plays stand isolated. They are not a link in the chain of 
theatrical history, French or European. They are an end rather 
than a beginning, the consummation and reduction to absurdity 
of the drama of the past, rather than the starting-point of the 
drama of the future. Shakespeare’s influence, for good or evil, 
is at work to this day in the literary drama and on the stage of 
the whole Teutonic world. Corneille, Moliére, and Schiller have 
stamped their impress upon the drama of generations in their own 
and other countries. Not so Hugo. Even Mr. Swinburne, who 
has paid him every other conceivable honour, has omitted in his 
plays the ultimate homage of imitation. Hugo’s general influence 
as a poet upon French literature has been enormous, his specific 
influence as a playwright upon the French drama has been infini- 
tesimal. If he had never written plays, French poetry would be 
greatly the poorer, and the history of Italian opera would be 
different ; but the modern drama of Europe would, in all pro- 
bability, be much as it is. Whoever uses the French language as 
a medium of literary expression, whether in prose or verse, owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Hugo’s work, and to his plays among 
the rest; but what modern dramatist of note, in France or else- 
where, traces his theatrical ancestry to Hugo? Neither Augier 
nor Sardou, neither Dumas nor Zola, neither Laube nor Freytag, 
neither [Ibsen nor Bjornson; not even Cossa, though he works a 
somewhat similar vein. While Hugo went about like a roaring 
lion seeking what he might destroy in the way of prejudice or 
convention, dogma or formula, a patient little insect (in point of 
genius and intellectual calibre the proportion holds to a nicety) 
was quietly building up the foundations of the new drama. Had 
Kugéne Scribe never lived the whole theatrical history of the 
past fifty years would have been different. From him, by way of 
imitation, development, and reaction, the modern drama springs. 
Had Hugo, on the other hand, held aloof from the theatre, we 
should simply have been the poorer by nine interesting plays, 
and several popular operas. Hugo invented a dialect, Scribe 
elaborated a technique. The dialect was not fitted for the needs 
of the modern theatre, the technique was.* That is why Hugo's 
magnificently planned avenue has proved a mere “ no thorough- 
fare,” while Scribe’s modest little alley has widened into the 
great highway of the modern drama. 

Events, then, have shown that the men who refused to see a 
new evangel in the preface to Cromwell were not altogether of 
the stupid party. The wonder rather is that an argument based 
on such questionable history and fantastic criticism should ever 


_ * Even the advanced school, which rejects his technique, is nevertheless vastly 
indebted to the despised Eugéne, just as Tennyson is indebted to Pope, though he 
works in metres at once simpler ard subtler than the heroic couplet. 
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have passed for sound theory. Poetry, we are told, has three 
ages, each of which corresponds to an epoch of society. Primitive 
times are lyric, ancient times epic, modern times dramatic. The 
ode sings eternity, the epic solemnizes history, the drama paints 
life. The characteristic of the first is naiveté of the second 
simplicity, of the third truth. The persons of the ode are colossi, 
Adam, Cain, Noah; those of the epic are giants, Achilles, Atreus, 
Orestes; those of the drama are men, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello. 
The ode lives on the ideal, the epic on the grandiose, the drama 
on the real. These three streams of poetry flow from three great 
sources, the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare. The poetry born of 
Christianity, the poetry of our times, is the drama; the charac- 
teristic of the drama is the real, the real results from the natural 
combination of two types, the sublime and the grotesque, which 
entwine with each other in the drama, as in life and creation. 
For true poetry, complete poetry, lies in the harmony of con- 
traries. What the poet must choose is not the beautiful but the 
characteristic. He must steep his work in local and historical 
colour. At the same time he must avoid the common, against 
which verse is a powerful preservative. The idea, plunged in 
verse, at once becomes more incisive and more brilliant. It is 
iron turned into steel. 

These, in the poet’s own words, are the dogmas of his dramatic 
creed—and what dogmas! The whole literary history of the 
world arranged in an arbitrary pattern, so that Cromwell may 
fit into and complete it! With his national love of order and 
symmetry, with his individual carefulness of epigram and care- 
lessness of fact, he systematizes all poetical effort in one pre- 
posterous scheme, and then jumps to conclusions quite independent 
of his premises, though in most cases equally preposterous. The 
real results from the combination of the sublime and the grotesque! 
As well say that the diamond results from the combination of any 
two of its facets. The characteristic of the drama is truth! Such 
a sentence, in the preface to such a play as Cromwell, must be 
read in the light of this other sentence : “The Greek Eumenides 
are much less horrible, and consequently much less true, than the 
witches in Macbeth.’ The man who can draw such an inference 
clearly attaches some private interpretation to the term “ true.” 
Truth, in the ordinary sense of the word, is not predicable of 
gorgons and chimeeras. If he had said “ much less horrible and 
consequently much less equilateral,” the remark would have been 
just as instructive. It is scarcely surprising to find the “ truth” 
of this dramatist a myth and his “reality” a chimera. As we 
review the preface in the light of the play and its successors, we 
are inclined to cry, with Ibsen’s Julian the Apostate, “The old 
beauty is no longer beautiful, and the new truth is no longer 
true.” 


M. Zola has admirably stated the upshot of this historic preface. 
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“Victor Hugo,” he says, “had an intuition of the vast naturalist movement. 
He felt perfectly that the classical school had had its day, with its abstract man 
studied outside of nature and treated as a philosophical puppet and as a subject 
for rhetoric. He was conscious of the necessity of replacing man in nature, and 

ainting him as he is, by observation and analysis. . . . But Victor Hugo brought 
to the task tbe temperament of a lyric poet, not that of an observer, a man of 
science. From the very outset, accordingly, he narrowed his field. Instead of 
emphasizing the difference between two methods, the dogmatic and the scientific, 
he merely marked the divergence of two literary forms, drama and tragedy.” 


He fought the battle, not of observation against fantasy, but of 
unbridled against bridled imagination. He sought for effect, and 
called it truth. 

Let us now look at the play which is introduced, as in the 
Elizabethan theatre, with such a fanfaronade. Cromwell, at 
a rough calculation, is about the same length as three parts of 
Wallenstein. On such a canvas it should have been possible 
for Victor Hugo, as it was for Schiller, to paint a living picture 
of even the most complex historical period; and this, indeed, is 
what he set himself to do, parading in his notes the authorities 
he had consulted, among them rare pamphlets and unpublished 
documents. What is the result? In the first act we find two 
choruses of Cavaliers and of Roundheads plotting the destruction 
of the Lord Protector. The latter intend simply to assassinate 
him; the plot of the former is more complicated and of a rare 
ineptitude. Lord Rochester (the author has rolled two Rochesters 
into one), having proved himself a fop and featherbrain almost to 
the point of insanity, is chosen as a fit and proper person to 
disguise himself as an Independent preacher, to approach Crom- 
well with an introduction from Milton, obtain the post of chaplain, 
and then drug his evening posset, so that the other conspirators 
may kidnap him at their ease. All this is to be effected in less 
than twenty-four hours; and in his intervals of leisure Rochester 
proposes to seduce Lady Francis (sic), Cromwell’s youngest 
daughter. The second and third acts are mainly occupied with 
a series of scenes, now farcical, now melodramatic, growing out 
of this hopeful intrigue. Here is a passage in which Cromwell 
soliloquises unconscious of the presence of Rochester, who, on the 
other hand, does not recognise the Protector, and mistakes him 
for a Royalist :-— 

Cromwell— . . . Ouvrons cette fenétre. 


(1/ approche de la eroisée de Charles Ler.) 
L’air libre, le soleil chasseront mon ennui. 


Rochester—\ ne se géne pas! on le dirait chez lui. 
\ . . ‘ ee 
(Cromwell cherche a ouvrir la croisée ; elle resiste.) 


Cromwell—On louvre rarement,—La serrure est rouillée. 
(Reeulant tout a coup d'un air @Whorreur.) 
C’est du sang de Stuart la fenétre souillée ! 
Qui, c’est de la qu’il prit son essor vers les cieux !— 
CiZ revient pensif sur le devant du thédtre.) 
Si j’étais roi, peut-étre elle s’ouvrirait mieux ! 


Rochester—Pas dégoiteé ! 
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Cromwvell— S’il faut que tout crime s‘expie, 
Tremble, Cromwell !— Ce fut un attentat impie. 
Jamais plus noble front n’orna le dais royal ; 
Charles Premier fut juste et bon. 


Rochester— Sujet loyal ! 


This, as Mr. Swinburne says, is certainly not “the faultless 
monster of Carlyle’s creation,” but it is simply the Cromwell of 
pre-Carlylean popular imagination, and a very little study even of 
the authorities available in 1827 should have shown Victor Hugo 
its ridiculous falsity. Rochester, it is needless to say, is dis- 
covered by Cromwell on his knees before Lady Francis, who has 
the presence of mind to pretend that “ Messire Obededom,” as 
he calls himself, is begging her to plead his cause with her 
duenna, Dame Guggligoy (1). 

Cromwell (au chef des mousquetaires)— 

Dis 4 Cham Biblechan, l'un des voyants d’ Ecosse, 

Qu’il marie a instant, sur le livre de foi, 

Messire Obededom et dame Guggligoy | 
So said so done, in spite of Rochester’s protestations ; and it is in 
this interlude of outrageous and vulgar farce that Mr. Swinburne 
finds “Moliére already equalled ... by the young conqueror 
whose rule was equal and imperial over every realm of song !” 

The fourth act is a passage of strong melodrama, in which 
Cromwell, disguised as a sentinel, foils and entraps the Cavalier 
conspirators who have come to carry him off; as in the fifth act, 
the coronation scene, he turns the tables upon the Puritan 
assassins. Both these passages, but especially the act at the 
Whitehall postern, with its ambuscades within ambuscades and 
its final transformation scene, seem to cry aloud for operatic 
treatment. In point of local colour and historical truth they are 
about on the level of Italian opera. A few examples will suffice. 
Throughout the fourth act Cromwell’s four fools (and such fools) 
are concealed spectators of all that passes. Their names are 
Trick, Giraff, Gramadoch, and Elespuru ; and that they may seem 
the more unmistakably English, we are directed to pronounce 
the name of the last “ Elespourou.” This is local colour laid on 
with a trowel. In the fifth act we have the following perversion 
of the legendary “bauble” incident. The scene is Westminster 
Hall, which has been arranged for Cromwell's coronation. At 
the last moment, however, he changes his mind, and seeing on 
the steps of the throne the sceptre provided for the occasion, he 
cries “d'une voix éclatante,” : 

Quoi donc? unsceptre! Otez de la cette marotte. 
(Se tournant vers Trick), 
Pour toi, mon fou ! 

Here is the last speech of Carr, the irreeoncilable Fifth- 
Monarchy Man, who, finding Cromwell triumphant, insists on 
returning to the Tower :— 
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‘* En mon cachot, peut-étre, 

Je suis le seul Anglais dont tu ne sois pas maitre, 

Oui, le seul libre |! La, je te maudis, Cromwell ; 

La, ‘tous deux je nous offre en holocauste au ciel. 

Ma prison ! a ]’enfreindre enfin tu me condamnes ; 

Ma prison! Et s'il faut citer des lois profanes 

Et des textes mondains 4 vos cceurs corrompus, 

J’y retourne, en vertu del’ habeas corpus. 
This is delicious enough; but the reply of Cromwell is more 
exquisite still :— 


A votre aise !—I] invoque un bill que rien n’abroge. 


Truly it is but a step from the England of “Cromwell” to the 
England of “ L’ Homme qui rit,” the fatherland of Lord Linnzeus 
Clancharlie, of Gumdraith and Hell-kerters. 

What has become of the great and faithful historical picture to 
which such a huge canvas was so solemnly devoted? We have 
an intrigue of melodrama entwined with an intrigue of opera- 
bouffe—by combining the sublime and the grotesque do we not 
produce the real ?—and we have a motley crew of Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, gallicized from the models provided by Scott. 
Certainly there is a movement, a vigour, a variety, a sonorousness, 
an incisiveness, a “ facile force of dialogue and splendid eloquence 
of style” hitherto unknown in the French drama. One does not 
wonder that the Young France of 1827 should have gone into 
a passion of delight and hailed the master of this “ mighty line ” 
as the Messiah of French poetry, and even of the French drama. 
But when we read in the preface “ Le drame peint la vie,” and 
again “ Le caractére du drame est la vérité” (historical as well as 
typical), we cannot but ask ourselves what truth, whether of 
history or of human nature, is to be learned in these four hundred 
and fifty pages of rhetoric? “ Any dullard,” says Mr. Swinburne, 

“ean point the finger at a slip here and there in the history ” ; 
true, for a sors Hugoniana, a random opening of the book, could 
scarcely fail to show some absurdity. It would be a much more 
difficult task to point the finger at a single touch of luminous 
characterization or historical truth. 

It is a relief to pass from imaginary history to romantic 
imagination, pure and simple. To my mind Hernani stands 
easily first among Victor Hugo’s dramas. It is his typical play, 
the most imposingly grandiose melodrama ever written. Mr. 
Swinburne places Marion de Lorme, Le Roi s' Amuse, and Ru; y 
Blas, in “triune supremacy at the head of Victor Hugo's plays,” 
and many critics, I know, agree with him in giving Hernani an 
inferior place. Each of its rivals has certainly some advantage 
of detail. Marion de Lorme, is perhaps the most human and 
rational of Hugo’s plays, but a sublime unreason is what we 
seek as the characteristic note of his manner. The undeniable 
power of Le Roi s Amuse, merges into sheer repulsiveness, which 
is absent from Hernani. As for Ruy Blas, though Don César 
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imports into ita grateful strain of fantastic comedy, the character 
of its hero seems to me a radical weakness. If not in reality 
a more impossible personage than Hernani, he is at least more 
currish and contemptible. In which of these plays, again, are 
there any scenes of magniloquence and magnificence comparable 
to the third and fourth acts of Hernani? In which is the action 
so crisp, so rapid, so irresistible? It passes from suspense to 
surprise, from surprise to suspense, without an instant’s pause. 
The tables are always being turned upon some one, and is not that 
the central secret of melodrama ? 

The scene is Spain, the hot-bed of romance; the characters, 
a king in disguise, a Castilian hidalgo, an Arragonian bandit. 
The king, hidden in a cupboard, overhears and then interrupts a 
love-scene between the bandit and the betrothed wife of the 
hidalgo: situation First. Just as the rivals are crossing swords, 
the hidalgo thunders at the locked doors and enters: situation 
Second. He makes a noble speech, concluding thus :— 
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Don Ruy Gomez (a ses valets).— 
EKcuyers! écuyers! 4 mon aide! 
Ma hache, mon poignard, ma dague de Toleéde ! 
(Awa deur jeunes gens). 
Et suivez moi, tous deux ! 


Don Carlos (faisant un pas). Duc ce n’est pas d’abord 
De cela qu'il s’agit. Il] s’agit de la mort 
De Maximilien, empereur d’Allemagne. 
(11 jette son manteau, et décourre son visage caché par son chapear). 


Don Ruy Gomez.—Raillez-vous? ... . Dieu! le Roi! 
Dota Sol, Le Roi! 
Hernani (dont les yeur s'allument), Le Roi d’Espagne ! 


Situation Third—and what a situation! What attitudes for all 
concerned! The king, drawing himself up, with a superb gesture ; 
Ruy Gomez passing from rage to astonishment, and then bending 
before his liege lord; Dota Sol shrinking back in surprise and 
dread; and Hernani couched, as it were, for a spring, his eyes 
blazing forth in sudden hate from the gloomy background of the 
Gothic chamber! The whole theatrical art of Victor Hugo is 
summed up in these four attitudes. In the second act we have 
Hernani’s sudden apparition as Don Carlos is on the point of 
carrying off Dona Sol, and the magnificent pose of Don Carlos, 
when, in opposition to Hernani’s drawn sword, he simply folds 
his arms with the words— 
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* Je suis votre seigneur le Roi. 
Frappez, mais pas de duel .. . . Assassinez-moi! Faites ! ” 
The third act brings with it the famous picture-scene, a passage 
which stirs the blood like a trumpet blast. In semi-barbarous 
manners there is nothing so sympathetic and touching to the 
modern mind as the fanaticism of hospitality ; and the action of 
old Ruy Gomez in calling up the great spirits of his ancestors to 
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defend the guest who is his mortal foe, rises, surely, to the very 
summit of that sublime unreason in which lies Victor Hugo's 
force. As for the fourth act was ever action more grandiose, 
speech more grandiloquent? It is the work of a melodramatic 
Michael Angelo. One ceases to wonder that the puissant imagi- 
nation which conceived the monologue of Charles V. should be 
careless of fact, or should take its own inspirations for the highest 
order of fact. What, again, can be more impressive than the 
appearance of Charles V. to the awe-struck conspirators, issuing 
from the tomb of Charlemagne just as the three cannons are heard 
which announce his election to the Empire? And for sheer 
bravura, for splendour of sound and magnificence of pose, what 
can equal Hernani’s revelation of his name and dignities ? 


Don Carlos (au due @ Aleala).— 
Ne prenez que ce qui peut étre duc ou comte 
Le reste! .... 


Dota Nol. Il est sauvé ! 


Hernani (sortant du groupe des conjurés).— 
Je prétend qu’on me compte ! 
(A Don Carlos.)— 
Puisqu’il s’agit de hache ici, que Hernani, 
Patre obscure, sous tes pieds passerait impuni, 
Puisque son front n’est plus au niveau de ton glaive, 
Puisqu’il faut étre grand pour mourir, je me léve. 
Dieu qui donne le sceptre et qui te le donna 
M’a fait duc de Segorbe, et duc de Cardona, 
Marquis de Monroy, comte Albatera, vicomte 
De Gor, seigneur de lieux dont jignore le compte. 
Je suis Jean d’Aragon, grand maitre d’Avis, né 
Dans l’exil, fils proscrit d’un pére assassiné 
Par sentence du tien, roi Carlos de Castille ! 
Le meurtre est entre nous affaire de famille. 


(11 met son chapeau—Aux autres conjurés).— 
Couvrons-nous, grands d’Espagne ! 


(Lous les Espagnols se couvrent—a Don. Carlos),— 
Oui, nos tétes, 6 roi! 
Ont le droit de tomber couvertes devant toi ! 
(lus prisonnicrs).— 
Silva! Haro! Lara! gens de titre et de race, 
Place a Jean d’Aragon ! ducs et comtes! ma place ! 
(Aue courtisans et aur gardes) 
Je suis Jean d’Aragon, roi, bourreaux et valets ! 
Et si vos échafauds sont petits, changez-les ! 


What sound! What fury! What an ineffable strut and pose! 
Until the last remnant of transpontinism is purged from human 
nature, there will always be a fibre to thrill at such rolling rodo- 
montade as this! 

Of the lyric intensity, the subtle sensuousness, the sombre 
horror of the last act, it is impossible to say too much. Only 
when the curtain falls have we time to remember that the plot 
is a tissue of absurdities, that our moral sense has been entirely 
in abeyance, that Hernani, Doiia Sol, and Ruy Gomez are not 
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characters, but masks, who “traversent la piece dans la méme 
attitude farouche et tendre,” and, in short, that we have been 
assisting at a puppet-show of heroic gesticulation and high-flown 
sentimentality, set off by incomparably gorgeous declamatory 
verse. : 

Many people place Marion de Lorme at the head of Hugo’s 
plays, and I can understand, though I cannot share, the preference. 
It is the most possible, the least extravagant, and contains touches 
of genuine humanity; but without arriving at anything like 
truth of observation or profundity of analysis it misses the fine 
theatrical effectiveness of Hernani and Ruy Blas. Saverny 
is one of the first instances of a type which has since become 
common in melodrama, opera, and fiction of the school of “Ouida” 
—-the insouciant aristocrat, half Sybarite, half Spartan, who gains 
indulgence for his vices by his gaiety and courage. Didier is a 
foundling Hernani, sombre, lugubrious, intensely self-conscious, 
and inclined to be tedious. The treatment of Marion’s own 
character is an excellent example of the way in which Victor 
Hugo moulds everything into melodrama. Dumas fils would 
have made of the whole theme a realistic social study tinged 
with his peculiar ethics; Shakespeare would have found in the 
central incident of the last act a problem for analysis, a variation 
of the motive of Measure for Measure. Hugo tinds in Marion 
a mere vehicle for pathetic speeches. He leaves her character 
vague, indeterminate. We feel neither sympathy nor antipathy 
for her, we do not know her. We are not even asked to take up 
any attitude towards her, whether of praise or blame. As a 
woman who suffers, we cannot refuse her a certain measure of pity. 
That is all the poet requires, for it is precisely in these simple 
emotions, not irrational but unreasoned, that the melodramatist 
finds his account. 

Le Roi. s Amuse is a nightmare of a play in which the 
changes are rung upon cynicism, lust, and cruelty, until exhausted 
nature cries “Hold! too much!” In Triboulet we have an 
instance of that “system of predetermined paradox, of embodied 
antithesis” (to use Mr. Myers’ phrase) which has vitiated so much 
of Victor Hugo’s work. He has told us how he determined to 
take the vilest of beings, a physical monstrosity placed in the 
most despicable of situations, and then to give him a soul, and 
place in that soul “the purest sentiment known to man, the 
paternal sentiment.” “ What will happen?” he continues. “ This 
sublime sentiment ... will transform before our eyes this 
degraded creature; the small will become great, the deformed 
will become beautiful.” It is not thus that living character is 
created ; it is not even thus that great effects are produced. Amid 
the deformities and enormities of Le Roi s Amuse a moral 
chaos seems to have come again. Our sympathies have no point 
of rest, and on the other hand we do not feel that this panorama 
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of horrors is giving us a true insight into the dark places of the 
human soul. Asa satire upon royalty it is scathing; as a play 
it is simply painful without being luminous. 

The three prose plays which follow in order of time bring us 
face to face with the melodramatist minus the poet, and allow us 
to estimate with less likelihood of error his mere theatrical tech- 
nique. It is certainly not small. Both in the invention and in 
the conduct of his plots—but especially in the latter—he deserves 
to rank as a master. Asregards invention he has the facility and 
fertility which belong to the Latin races. With his machiner y; 
indeed, of dagger, poison, and sleeping-draught, masks, secret- 
doors, mysterious keys, scaffolds, vaults, dungeons, and, in short, 
the whole apparatus of medizeval melodrama, it is not difficult 
to invent more or less startling combinations. The difficulty is to 
tell the story clearly, interestingly, theatrically, making the im- 
probable seem for the moment probable, the impossible possible. 
In this art Hugo, when at his best, is a master. His expositions 
are often admirable. He does not bring on “two gentlemen” to 
confide to each other the events of the past ten years, the state of 
parties, and the position of home and foreign politics. Three 
minutes after the rise of the curtain we are in the thick of the 
action, or if not of the action at least of the interest. In 
Hernan there is no exposition at all, in Ruy Blas very 
little. Lucréce Borgia and Angelo open with mere con- 
versations, but in each we see the drama germinating, as it were, 
shooting, flourishing , spreading abroad its fatal fronds and feelers 
before our very eyes. 

Inspired by the name of Lucrezia Borgia, the legendary muse 
of melodrama, Victor Hugo has connected with it his masterpiece 
of melodrama pure, simple, and undisguised. Not far behind it 
comes Angelo, in which the end of the first act is unsurpassed as an 
example of the art of exciting curiosity. Marie Tudor, on the 
other hand, is quite the weakest of Hugo's dramas. Its opening 
is slow, and its intrigue impossibly involv ed, though a few scenes, 
and particularly that between Fabiani and the mysterious Jew 
in the first act, are of the best melodramatic quality. 

Ruy Blas and Her nan, alone of Hugo’s plays, can be said 
really to hold the stage, and one cannot wonder that it should be 
so. Don César and Don Salluste, “comedy and drama,” as the 
poet calls them, are figures of rich fantastic humour, and terrible, 
blood- -curdling imagination. It is not so easy to recognise — 
“tragedy ” in Ruy Blas himself. He is full of the sublime 
unreason which we have recognized as the poet’s most telling 
quality, but in his case the sublime sometimes trenches upon the 
ridiculous. He is a lackey not only in station but in soul ; 
indeed, a lackey in soul more than in station, for he has only once 
worn the livery, whereas he habitually grovels before rank, 
wealth, and arrogance. Hear his confession to Don César :— 
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Ruy Blas.—Etre esclave, étre vil, qu’importe ?—Ecoute bien, 
Frére, je ne sens pas cette livrée infame, 

Car j’ai dans ma poitrine une hydre aux dents de flamme, 
(Jui me serre le cceur dans ses replis ardents. 

Le dehors te fait peur? si tu voyais dedans ! 


Don César.—Que veux-tu dire ? 


Ruy Blas. Invente, imagine, suppose, 
Fouille dans ton esprits ; cherches-y quelque chose 
D’étrange, d’ insensé, d’ horrible et d’ inout, 

Une fatalité dont on soit ébloui ! 

Oui, compose un poison affreux, creuse un abime 

Plus sourd que la folie et plus noir que le crime, 

Tu n’approcheras pas encor de mon secret. 

—Tu ne devines pas ?—Hé ! qui devinerait ? 

Zafari! dans le gouffre ol mon destin m’entraine 

Plonge les yeux !—je suis amoureux de la reine ! 








One cannot but think of Mr. John Smawker and the “ young 
missuses,’ and wish that Don César had shown some of the 
common sense of Mr. Samuel Weller, and instead of replying 
“Ciel!” had said “ Blagueur ! va!” It is needless to point out the 
strange contradiction between the genius with which Ruy Blas is 
credited, and the childishness of his passive writhing in the very 
feeble toils of Don Salluste. This “sound Machiavil.,” in the 
third act, simply puts his head in the lion’s mouth, and would 
never be heard of again but that the lion is, after all, only an ass. 
In Ruy Blas, however, the lack of a point of rest for our sympathies 
is not so strongly felt as in some of its predecessors. There is a 
genuine pathos in the position of the Queen, more hapless even 
than Desdemona, in that she is placed not between Othello and 
Iago, but between Iago and Roderigo. 

Les Burgraves is one of Victor Hugo’s most imposing poems, 
but its lack of the theatrical qualities which distinguish his 
other works fully accounts for its failure on the stage. If Hernani 
is all action with no exposition, Les Burgraves may be said to be 
all exposition with no action. Moreover, it carries to excess that 
grandiosity which is dwarfed rather than realized by stage pre- 
sentation. We feel this, to a certain extent, in all Hugo's plays. 
Our imagination can body forth more heroic figures than actors 
of mortal mould can present to the eye, and scenes of greater 
majesty and mystery than can be built up in painted canvas on 
any stage. Sarah Bernhardt’s Dona Sol, in the last act of Her- 
nani, Maubant’s Ruy Gomez de Silva, and Coquelin’s Don César 
in Ruy Blas, are the only ideal presentations of Hugo’s characters 
which I, for my part, can remember to have seen. Mounet-Sully’s 
Hernani and Ruy Blas, Worms’ Don Carlos, Febvre’s Don 
Salluste, all fell short, and that necessarily, of the full largeness 
—I do not say greatness—indicated by the poet. And if we feel 
this in the case of these two comparatively human plays, how 
impossible must it be to place on the stage such gigantic figures 
as Hugo's Barbarossa and the Burgraves Job and Magnus! 
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Impossible, and if possible not very profitable ; for it is not the 
province of the stage to run a race with the imagination in 
realizing unreality. “How unreal is the whole conception of Les 
Burgraves it needs no minute study of history toshow. <A glance 
at the poet's preface is sufficient. Scientific philosophies of his- 
tory are often unconvincing enough, but this mystic philosophy 
of history is the very n negation of science. Every personage is an 
abstraction, almost a symbol, and some are two or three abstrac- 
tions woven together. The “mysterious powers” which govern 
the whole drama are “ fatality, which desires to punish” (em- 
bodied in the slave Guanhumara), and “ providence, which desires 
to pardon” (represented by the resuscitated Frederic Barbarossa). 
In no rational system of ethics is the task of punishment assigned 

“fatality,’ or the mission of pardon to “providence”; but, 
rational or irrational, such spiritualism has no place on the 
serious stage. Victor Hugo reversed the due order of things. 
Instead of making his drama as true as might be, and leaving its 
ethical issues to look after themselves. he constructed a fantastic 
ethical design, and made his drama fit into it. 

In the course of this study the word “melodrama” has fre- 
quently occurred, and yet | have never defined its meaning. 
Let me now repair this omission. Melodrama is illogical and 
sometimes irrational tragedy. It subordinates character to 
situation, consistency to impressiveness. It aims at startling, 
not at convincing, and is little concerned with causes so long as 
it attains effects. Developments of character are beyond its 
province, its personages being all ready-made, and subject at most 
to revolutions of feeling. Nec essity and law it replaces by coin- 
cidence and fatality, exactitude by exaggeration, subtlety by 
emphasis. These I conceive to be the chief characteristics of 
melodrama; and, diction apart, are they not also the chief charac- 
teristics of the plays of Victor Hugo ? 

The preface to Marion de Lorme concludes with this sentence : 
“Pourquoi maintenant ne viendrait-il pas un poete qui serait a 
Shakespeare ce que Napoléon est a Charlemagne?” We ma 
accept the suggested proportion—as Napoleon to Charlemagne, 
so is Victor Hugo to Shakespeare. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 











LITTLE VAUXHALL. 
BY FREDERICK GALE. 


THE above title was given to the abode of a very distinguished 
literary man, who died suddenly on June 20th of this year. Few 
names were better known than that of William Sandys Wright 
Vaux in archeology, and probably there is not a librarian in any 
quarter of the globe to whom his name was not a household word. 
He was ason of Canon Vaux, one of the dignitaries of Winchester 
Cathedral, and was born at Romsey, Hants, of which his father 
was rector, in 1818, and consequently was sixty-six years old 
at the time of his death. He was educated at Westminster School, 
for which, during his lifetime, he had that sacred love which is so 
common amongst old public school men. After leaving West- 
minster he went to Oxford, and took his degree as a Baliol man 
in 1840. 

He was appointed by a friend of his father’s to the British 
Museum in 1841, in the department of antiquities, and became 
known to, and trusted by, Henry Austen Layard, the world- 
known explorer of, and writer on, Nineveh; and also to most 
of the celebrated antiquarians who frequented the Museum. In 
1861 he was named for the keepership of the coins and medals. 
He published, amongst other things, an historical account of 
Nineveh and Persepolis; historical account of ancient coins of 
ancient Assyria and Persia; handbook to Antiquities of British 
Museum ; edited “ World encompassed by Sir Francis Drake,” 
for the Hakluyt Society ; edited and deciphered for trustees of 
the British Museum a collection of ninety Phcenician inscrip- 
tions, recently found at Carthage; published many papers in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, of which he 
was secretary for thirty years; was also secretary to the Asiatic 
Society from January 1876 till his death; and was correspondent 
of innumerable scientific societies and publications. He prepared 
the great catalogue of coins for the Bodleian Library at Oxford, at 
which city he spent a fortnight every autumn ; any further parti- 
culars of him can be gleaned from a description of him in “ Men 
of the Time.” | 

So much for the late Mr. Vaux’s public career ; it is with an- 
other phase of his life with which we wish to deal, and to lift the 
curtain of “Little Vauxhall” in his bachelor days, when he was 
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somewhat over thirty years of age. “Little Vauxhall,” as No. 13, 
Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn, was called, was a large rambling house at 
one corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the whole of which he and his 
friends occupied. It stands back in a small courtyard ; and this was 
his castle. “Old Vaux,” as he was always called, was entirely 
above all the luxuries and effeminacies of life. His principal room 
was a large drawing-room, formerly probably the state apartment of 
some judge or great dignitary, who lived there in splendour when 
George III. was king. All sides of the room, from floor to ceiling, 
presented a wall of books; quaint old chairs of various patterns 
were scattered about; the carpet once had been new; a piano 
stood anywhere; and there was as large a collection of pipes, 
tobacco jars, and odds and ends of all kinds, as could be seen in 
any private house in London. It was supposed that no one, 
except the housekeeper, knew how many rooms there were in the 
house, or where they were, or what was in them. Old Vaux’s 
bedroom was a specimen of Spartan simplicity as regards absence 
of luxury, and those who were admitted to witness his toilet 
would see him with nothing on but a night shirt, shaving himself 
with cold water in the dead of winter, with the window wide 
open, and the snow beating into the room over his legs. 

No one ever exactly knew how many people were in the house, 
as friends from all parts dropped in, some fresh from the Anti- 
podes, some from the North Pole perhaps, or from Central Africa, 
or, in fact, from any quarter of the world. There seemed to be good 
accommodation for any number of guests. Some came for a month 
or two, and took rooms of the housekeeper during the season ; and 
there were generally three or four who had a kind of irregular 
partnership in the housekeeping, and it mattered not who was at 
home, if any friend of the proprietor called he would find a 
perfect stranger to himself at breakfast at twelve o’clock or later, 
who would say, without asking for the visitor’s name, “Old Vaux 
is out; will you sit down and smoke a pipe? or have some break- 
fast ? or what?” When any one became an inmate on the co- 
operation system, and took a room for three or four months, all his 
friends and his friends’ friends became Vaux’s friends, and the 
original proprietor was like a man who was content with a dog of 

is own, and constantly received strangers within his gates who 
brought a pack of hounds on a visit. It mattered not to him if 
every one was happy, for, though not aspendthrift in any way, the 
only value of money to him was exactly what it would do in con- 
tributing to the amusement and happiness of all around him. 

Old Vaux was always an early bird, and was off to his work at 
the British Museum in the antiquarian department, though he 
was an earnest student in many other branches outside his own 
particular sphere ; and possibly it was very seldom that any one 
met many men superior to him in general knowledge. I first knew 
the subject of this sketch about the exhibition year of 1851, which 
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was a memorable era to him, as no one was more delighted than 
he was in showing strangers about or entertaining them at home. 

A word is due about our old friend himself. Picture to your- 
selves a stout, broad-shouldered man, with a frank, open face, and 
ruddy colour; a shock head of hair, and roughish whiskers (before 
the days of beards) ; a very intelligent look and quick eye ; utterly 
regardless of fashion in dress, who strode along with long Steps, 
and treading heavily down at each movement. No one could 
mistake him for a moment for anything but a gentleman and a 
man of note, as there was a heartiness in his manner confirmed by 
a close grasp of the hand, which left an immediate impression of 
sterling honesty and candour. There never was a man who more 
thoroughly appreciated the simple enjoyment of life. There were 
many traits in his character which savoured very much of 
Thackeray’s immortal “ Stunning Warrington.” 

No subject seemed to puzzle him. He was quite at home in 
antiquarian questions or classical subjects ; the glories of West- 
minster or of the old Leander crew ; of the past warriors in town 
and gown at Oxford in his days; of the leading men in polities, 
or art, or law ; or the heroes of the cricket ground or prize ring. 

He delighted in going with a friend to the old Cock Tavern in 
Fleet Street or the Cheshire Cheese on beef-steak-pudding night, 
and enjoying a long chat over his dinner ; or with ladies to some 
museum, St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, or the Temple Church. 
He was perfectly at home at soirées of the literate, or in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the most eminent literary and scientific members of 
the upper ten, and although never obstrusively forcing in his 
opinion, it had much weight when asked for and given. But 
the place of all others in which he shone was at his own Saturday- 
night re-unions. He might almost be said to have been the pioneer 

of « smoking concerts,” as they now are called. The fortunate 
holder of an invitation card, who knew him well, was free for the 
season, and always welcome. 

The card itself was a curiosity, and was designed and drawn 
by Mr. Walter Severn, of the Council Office, a well-known 
amateur artist, who lived with him fora while. It was drawn 

la “Mr. Pips his diary” in Punch, with a very broad border 
representing Nineveh Bulls and all the “monstrosities,” as 
laymen call them, of the antiquities at the British Museum ; 
and in the centre was the scene of the smoking concert, with 
the musicians in the foreground at full blast, many of the 
sketches being from the life. A representation of this card, and 
also of a card for ‘Mr. Vaux at home,” for ladies’ evenings, both 
reduced as regards size, has been made in woodcuts from the 
original ; but of course it would require a fine steel-plate en- 
graving to reproduce the delicate lines of the drawings in 
fac-simile, but the so doing would have delayed this notice 
ot Mr. Vaux for some time. 
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Every other Saturday there was open house from ten o’clock till 
any hour at Little Vauxhail. The refreshments were simple 
enough. There was a large table, behind which stood his house- 
keeper and her assistant, who were hard at work with large tea- 
pots and coffee-pots which never seemed to run dry; on a side 
table was an enormous can of beer, which appeared as inex- 
haustible as the widow’s cruse, and a bottle or two of whisky, and 
big jugs of water and tumblers, and a large jar of tobacco. 

There would be seen more shooting jackets than dress coats, 
though later on, when the dinner parties were over, “ tearing 
swells” would arrive to finish the evening at Old Vaux’s after 
the opera or a party at the West End. There would be seen 
authors, actors, artists, peers, members of parliament, barristers, 
foreign refugees, Irish patriots, scientific men, parsons (before 
12 oclock), soldiers fresh from the Crimean War, sailors from 
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the North Pole, travellers, doctors, etc.; in fact, no class was 
unrepresented. Crecd and religion mattered not in the least, 
so long as a man was inteilectual and good humoured and easily 
pleased and sociable. 

On an easel here and there would be seen a work of art which 
some artists had been requested to bring; but the piano was the 
main attraction, and there was some rare music and singing, both 
amateur and professional; many professors came out of love for 
Old Vaux, who was kind and generous to every one; and young 
performers were ready enough to come for an advertisement, as 
many of the guests were men of position, who might patronise 
their concerts, or retain them for evening parties at home. 

There never were such miscellaneous concerts, pianoforte 
solos, solos on the violin; John Palliser, fresh from the Rocky 
Mountains and the prairies of North America, after many a 
sturdy contest with grizzly bears (in days when the Rocky 
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Mountains were little known), making the glasses tremble with 
his grand bass voice in some tremendous German song; or his 
brother Wray Palliser, the sailor, just returned from hunting out 
the Chinese pirates and destroying their junks, singing some 
French patter song with admirable humour; the late Joseph 
Severn, the artist, the friend and companion of Keats (who was 
for many years afterwards consul at Rome), to whom Italian and 
English were equally familiar, running his fingers over the keys, 
and singing snatches of Italian or Neapolitan airs which he had 
heard in the vineyards of Italy or in the Bay of Naples, which 
had never been set to music, or running on into the “Bird 
Catcher’s Song” (his favourite) from the Flauto Magico. 

Then would come a _ beautiful madrigal by some of the 
wandering minstrels, without the piano, and, amidst the cloud of 
smoke, you could in imagination see the sun shining and hear the 
river babbling, and listen to the chirruping of the birds. 

Dr. Lavies, the polyglot singer, was a constant attendant, 
who could sing and act in any language almost; also an old 
musical professor, who had come out for a holiday and was 
“unbending,’ and representing on the piano the man with a 
wooden leg, who interrupted the air which the musician was 
playing, stumping up stairs, evidently a little “three sheets in 
the wind,” and staggering and stumbling about, knocking very 
drunken knocks at the door, the springing of the policeman’s 
rattle, and a violent tumbling about on the steps, interspersed with 
the original air. It was very amusing to go round with the host, 
and to listen to the various topics about which he talked to his 
numerous friends as he exchanged salutations with them one at 
a time; and scraps of conversation such as this would be heard, 

“ Not knocked out of time yet, major?” (to aswarthy, handsome 
soldier). 

“No, old boy, I was not wounded seriously enough to come 
home, but insomnia set in to such an extent, that the doctor said 
I must ‘go off my nob.’ It was not the constant row of the 
bombardment or shot and shell that we minded, but it was the 
constant ‘ping,’ ‘ping, ‘ping’ of the bullets all night in the 
trenches, which was as bad as a swarm of mosquitoes in the room ; 
the.fact was I was ‘played out, and out of health generally, and 
ought to have been invalided before ; but I fought against it after 
a fever I had, which was at the bottom of the mischief; but the 
voyage has set me up, and I hope to be back in a week or two, 
and go with the old regiment into Sevastopol.” 

“ Ah, Sir George, [am sorry I could not answer your question as 
fully as I wished about that Assyrian inscription, but if you 
come mid-day on Monday, Layard will be with me, and I shall be 
happy to introduce you to him.” 

“ Holloa, Vaux old boy,” exclaims a guardsman who worships 
at ‘Jem Burns,’ and at the same time is not half a bad artist 
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and musician also, besides his knowledge of the noble art of self- 
defence ; “ you ought to have been with me last Tuesday ; the 
fight came off at Woking, Sayers could not get at Nat Langham 
who was too much for him, so Tom has lost his first battle. It was 
a beautiful day, and we got up a good purse for the losing man.” 

“ Pat,” asks the host of amerry Irish patriot who has just arrived, 
and under threats of government prosecution, “are you going to be 
hung, transported for life, or will you succeed in making an 
independent country of Ireland, with its own sovereign ? and who 
is to be king ? yourself?” 

“Why not? My ancestors were kings in Ireland, and I'll 
trouble you for a glass of punch which will remind me of our 

ristine greatness.” 

“And do you mean to tax them well, Pat?” 

“Of course, I shall, and take the first quarter’s taxes myself for 
my trouble in making the blackguards respectable; and divide 
the next quarter’s amongst my friends, as your government do here; 
and as to being hung, if I am hung, what then? I shall die a 
patriot before the crowd; with the prayers of all the boys who 
are there in my sails,and not be howled at by the blackguards in 
the crowd as they do at the Old Bailey, with a lot of thieves 
picking pockets under the gallows.” 

“Ah! Herr Deichmann, [ hope you have brought your violin ;. 
let me introduce you to Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, the king of bass 
viol players, and commander-in-chief of the wandering minstrels ; 
you will be delighted with each other.” 

“Call this a climate!” observes Captain Burton, one of the 
greatest travellers in the world, who has come from the West 
coast of Africa; “why, the fog to-day was like Acheron; and 
though there is a trifle of fever on the Gold Coast, you do see the 
light of Heaven. I wish I was back there again.” 

“ Vaux, old boy,” breaks in a cricketer, “I wish you had seen 
George Parrat Lord’s to-day ; he was hitting Wisden’s and Sherman’s 
bowling all over the ground. I thought of you, for it was a very 
grand sight. Harvey Fellows and Sir Frederick Bathurst were 
no good to him, and he did just as he pleased. 

The cheery voice of Frank Buckland, the mighty naturalist, is 
heard.. “ What, not eat mice and snails and hedgehogs, and toad- 
stools ? all nonsense, my dear fellow, all good human food properly 
used. I say, Vaux, where’s the ’bakky, I am dying for a pipe.” 

“Now, Frank, honour bright, have you any snakes about you ? 
let me search your pockets.” 

“No, I really have not, they are all safe at the Life Guards’ 
Barracks, and the vipers are in charge of a corporal, who is as 
fond of them as I am.” 

“All hail, Charlton the Great” (calling him by his Christian 
name), is the greeting of the host to a fine handsome, fair young 
Englishman, who stands six feet in his stockings, the beau ideal 
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of vigour and pluck. “ Here is a specimen of an ‘old West- 
minster,’ boys—in the Oxford Eleven, his County Eleven, and 
in the Gentlemen of England’s Eleven, and in the Oxford 
boat, and well on for honours. So cheer for the old school.” 

Of course old Westminsters abound. The founder of “The 
Colquhoun Sculls” at Cambridge, named after himself (the present 
Sir Patrick de Colquhoun), fresh from a row in the Leander boat, 
and the Rev. Cyril Page, one of the tinest skaters in the world, 
and many others. 

“And bedad, sir, it is no joke,” explains a great African explorer 
to Old Vaux, “arriving at the dinner-hour, and to find a lot of 
savages at their meals who seem in two minds, whether they will 
ask you to sit down to pot luck, or cook and eat you. Thank 
heavens ! I am wiry and tough, and lean and bad meat for Christian 
or savage; so they gave me some food, and, as things turned out, I 
was fairly treated by them.” 

“Tf it was not for the Stuarts and the esteemable lady you have 
on the throne,” breaks out a canny Scot, “ you would never be 
a country now at all.” 

“ Hoot-toot, man,” cuts in a tremendously advanced liberal ; 
“Oliver Cromwell was worth all the kings and queens of 
England who ever lived.” 

“ Now, you two fellows, be quiet,” interrupts the host, good- 
humouredly ; “ we cannot discuss politics here, unless you like to 
take off your coats, and have a go in, and we shall be happy to 
see it done. Why, here is the Count, who is a red republican,” 
shaking hands with a new arrival, whose hair is cut like a clothes- 
brush ; “ who is for the commune? Ain’t you, Count ?” 

“ Ah! my dear friend, Meister Faux, never mind the commune; 
I have a coin in my pocket for you to see, and I will show it to 
you ;’ and the two numismasts turn into a quiet corner, and are 
perfectly lost in admiration at something which looks like 
a bad halfpenny, and chatter together till the music begins, 
midst volumes of smoke, which each antiquarian puffs out in 
clouds in honour of the ugly old coin. 

Herr Deichmann, accompanied by some eminent pianist 
thoroughly knowing the taste of an English audience, plays 
the “Last Rose of Summer” with variations, in the, most 
exquisite manner. The deadest silence, which, like the Egyptian 
darkness, can almost be felt, prevails, and is only interrupted 
at the close of the performance by a regular storm of 
applause ; and the ice being once broken, song and madrigal, 
and piano, and stringed instruments make real fine music 
all the night. After twelve o’clock some great theatrical 
stars would arrive, gloriously hajpy at the termination of 
their week's work, and the prospect of a rest and a day in 
the country to-morrow ; and although never asked to do anything, 
they were sure to volunteer some little bit of drollery which con- 
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vulses the whole room, and above the hum of voices is heard the 
cheery laugh of Morgan John O'Connell bursting out from time 
to time ; and, sad to say, the Right Hon. John Sadleir, one of the 
Junior Lords of the Treasury, was at old Vaux’s party on the 
very eve of his committing suicide. Such is a rough outline of an 
evening's entertainment, which was perfectly unrivalled in London, 
as the keystone to its success was the personal love and esteem 
of all for the founder of the feasts, who had the happy knack of 
asseinbling around him a miscellaneous collection of people of all 
creeds and opinions, and of drawing out of all his guests any little 
fund of information or amusement which they could contribute, 
to make the time pass profitably and agreeably ; it was perfectly 
and absolutely original. It did not matter if any one present 
was a millionaire, or a young artist or writer, fighting hard for 
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ticad and cheese. All were put perfectly at their ease, and felt 
thoroughly at home ; and men were gauged by their brains and 
not by the weight of their purse. 

But “ Little Vauxhall” had grander nights than those recorded 
above, when ladies had their evening without tohacco, and the 
cards were issued for a musical evening. ‘The card of invitation 
was beautifully drawn by the late well-known artist, then Miss 
Severn, a daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Severn. It really was 
a work of art and very ludicrous ; the frieze over the British 
Museum being accurately reproduced, with the figures holding 
cups of tea or coffee; in one corner was the staircase, and the 
ladies ascending; and in the centre an admirable sketch of the 
reception room with every detail reproduced, and the groups of 
guests with it, and a side view of “ ye great Vaux” taking down 
a big book. A “ ladies’ night” at Gate Street was a grand treat. 
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Many of the guests were admirable musicians, and the late 
Madame Sainton Dolby was no unfrequent visitor, as she 
delighted in singing with some of the amateurs, whose very 
souls were in the music. Some of the big strawberries 
at the top of the pottle in the fashionable world would be 
found amongst the guests. On these occasions a white cloth 
was laid over the old carpets, and all kind of innovations in 
the old Bohemian home would be introduced ; but not as regards 
the supper. There was no pastry cook’s supper there. There 
were piles of sandwiches, and sherry and port, and soda water, and 
cake for those who wanted a slight refreshment ; and an enorm- 
ous piece of roast beef, and a salad in a bowl as big as a footbath, 
and beer for those who came there hungry from the country, or 
perhaps from some editor’s room of one of the papers, who could 
not live without supper. Ladies delighted in an evening at 
Little Vauxhall. There was all the refinement of fashionable 
drawing-rooms, with a freedom and unfettered enjoyment which 
were irresistible. Every one was happy and amused. 

Ladies expressed a wish one evening for a “taste” of the fun 
which went on at some of the bachelor parties—and Heaven 
knows it was harmless enough, and so utterly divested of any 
vulgarity, that they might have come in at any moment at 
Vaux’s “at homes.” They were told that they should have a 
repetition of the “Grand Ascot Stakes,” which had taken place a 
few evenings previously, on which occasion many sixpences 
changed hands, as a betting ring had been formed, and much of 
the “two to one bar one ” element was present. 

Seven or eight chairs with the backs turned towards the 
audience were placed in an even row, and the ladies were requested 
to “clear the course.” Chair riding must be done by lifting or 
tilting the chair forward, by rocking, and hard riding, and any 

“ jockey ” who touches the ground with his feet is disqualified. 

In the original drawing, which was done on the spot by a very 
clever artist, the faces of all the riders and most of the spectators 
were portraits. Suffice it to say, that the jockey on the leading 
horse was afterwards premier of a colony, and “ye great Vaux ’ 
is in the rear rank on the inside “ horse.” 

No wonder that there were many holes in the old carpet. 
Men are nothing more than overgrown schoolboys very often. 

These reminiscences, which extend over a period from 1850 till 
1862, are very pleasant to record. There was not so much excite- 
ment going on then as now, as London was smaller, and there was 
more time for fun, and there were no Healtheries or similar enter- 
tainments at South Kensington, which seem to monopolize the 
fashionable world. 

It is nice to think of the genial kindness and good nature of 
the old host of Gate Street, who has recently been laid at rest. No 
one laughed so much as he did when one of his lady guests who 
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was licensed to say anything that came into her head, asked of 
the master of the house, “ Mr. Vaux, is it true that your coat was 
cut out with a knife and fork?” The fact is, that he was not par- 
ticular about his fashionable appearance. The tie of his white 
neckcloth would have by no means satisfied Beau Brummel, and 
his dress boots were “ beetle crushers”; but he was a kind, true, 
honest gentleman, against whom none of his friends ever could 
say a word; one of those who was a good scholar, well informed 
on most subjects ; an old Church of England Tory to the back 
bone, and more tolerant of the creed and opinions of others, than 
nine-tenths of the civilized world. For a long period previous to 
1876, after which Mr. Vaux principally resided at the Asiatic 
Society’s house in Albemarle Street, he occupied part of a house, 
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No. 4, Cheyne Walk, memorable in many ways. In the first 
place, it was Maclise’s abode formerly; secondly, Mr. Vaux’s co- 
tenant, a Mr. Mann, made the house famous owing to an injunction 
in Chancery being obtained against him on account of his wife 
petting boa constrictors, which got out of the windows and 
wandered about on the terraces of other people’s houses ; and 
lastly, it was the house of George Eliot, who died there shortly 
after taking possession. 

His purse, in the most literal sense of the word, was always 
open to any friend in difficulty, and doubtless he was often im- 
posed on, as such generous people are; but his argument always 
was, “If the fellow is a humbug, that is his look out, and not 
mine.” 

He was carried to his last Jong home on June 26th, and many 
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men of mark in the world of science and art stood round his grave 
in Brompton Cemetery. 

It will be hard to fill his place, and it may fairly be said that 
one of the old landmarks of the past has gone in the loss of an 
honest and truly simple Englishman, who hated humbug and 
pretence, and all who knew him will say, “ Heaven rest his soul.” 

F. GALE. 








































THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
A FEW WORDS IN REPLY TO MR. FREDERIC DALY. 
BY JULIAN MAGNUS. 


Mr. FREDERIC DALyY’s patronizingly-condemnatory article on 
“The American Stage” is founded apparently on a superficial 
study of American theatres and actors as he was enabled to see 
them during one or two brief visits. It is evident that he made 
no attempt to learn anything of the past histories of the theatres 
he honours by his criticisms, but concluded that the style of 
entertainment then presented was an index of the settled policy 
of the management. A very brief time devoted to inquiry would 
have enabled him to learn that all the plays Mr. Augustin Daly 
writes and produces are not “only farces adapted from the 
German.” His reputation as a dramatist was made by plays 
such as Griffith Gaunt, Under the Gaslight, Divorce, Pique, 
and others of serious purpose before he won fame and profit as 
a farce writer. Even with his present company and at his 
present theatre he not infrequently produces dramas of strong 
feeling. The Squire and Serge Panine may be cited as examples. 
Mr. Frederic Daly makes only a passing allusion to the Union 
Square Theatre as being the scene where “Freaks from the French” 
are presented. Now while it is true that during the thirteen 
years of the existence of the Union Square as a stock-theatre, 
its stage was thrice given over to French farces, it is equally 
true that the best of the modern French comedies and melo- 
dramas have been presented thereon long before they were seen 
in England. The liberality and enterprise of the management 
procured for Americans the first presentation in an English- 
speaking country of Dennery’s Two Orphans, A Celebrated Case 
(known in England as Proof), and Diane ; of Sardou’s Ferréol, 
Les Bourgeois de Pont d Arcy, and Daniel Rochat ; of Feuillet’s 
La Tentation; of Nus and Bélot’s Miss Multon; of Blum’s 
Rose Michel; of Erckmann-Chatrian’s Les Rantzaw; and of 
Dumas and Corvin’s Les Danicheff. Surely a theatre which 
produced such plays with a splendid company and superb scenery 
deserved a little more notice than a curt and disparaging 
mention. 


The goodness or badness of acting is so entirely a matter of 
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opinion that I will not attempt to defend the majority of 
American actors from Mr. Daly’s strictures. In one instance, 
however, he does so much injustice to an actor whom he probably 
never saw, that | am driven to protest with all my energy. Mr. 

Daly writes, than Edwin Forrest “a worse model could not be 
imagined.” Mr. Forrest ceased to act nearly thirteen years ago, 
and | prior to then had not for a long time appeared in England. 
I presume Mr. Daly’s opinion is founded on reading or hearsay. 
Were Mr. Daly old enough to remember Forrest in his younger 
days, he might have some justification for his statement ; but 
after Forrest's interval of rest, following his domestic troubles, he 
came back to the stage with all his marvellous powers unimpaired, 
with an intellect expanded and deepened by close study, with 
a nature rendered more sensitive by suffering, and with a reserve, 
repression, and artistic self-control he had never before possessed. 
It is, as he was during the last ten or fifteen years of his life, that 
all but the very oldest of American actors remember Forrest. He 
was then at his greatest, and I am forced to flatly contradict 
Mr. Daly by stating that in the opinion of nearly all the best 
judges of acting in the United States no better model could be 
imagined. Forrest’s “Lear” was so great, that even Salvini's 

seems dwarfed by comparison, and the American tragedian’s 
“Richelieu ” finds but a faint reflex in the still admirable 
performance of Edwin Booth. 

Mr. Daly objects to many “star” plays as being “the flimsiest 
twaddle.” Undoubtedly many are poorly written and _ badl 
constructed, but they contain a few grains of gold to the bushel 
of sand. These grains of gold Mr. Daly either did not perceive 
or could not appreciate. They consist of the absolute truth of 
the drawing of one or two characters. Now the Americans are 
such lovers of the display of individual character, that for a very 
little of this they are willing to forgive many faults which to the 
English observer may seem to more than counterbalance the good 
points. Mr. John T. Raymond failed pecuniarily in London, but in 
the United States his Sellers made a fortune, not because his play 
was thought any better there than it was here, but because every 
American knew a Sellers, and appreciated and enjoyed the truth 
of the delineation. Although the Florences were very much more 
successful in London, Mrs. Gilflory and the Hon. Bardwell Slote 
were not half understood. The “funniness” of the actors was 
too strong to be resisted, but the fidelity, which was the greatest 
excellence of their work, was lost on their audiences. 

Another American actor, who has hit on a new type of 
character, the Jewish “ drummer,” or travelling salesman, was 
seen by “Mr. Frederic Daly, who classes him as a “ variety” 
performer, and says that the “ adventures of a drummer scarcely 
belong to the domain of art.” Why not? If there is art in 
light comedy, why is not a “drummer” as fit a subject for the 
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stage as any other business-man? M. Lahiche, who was thought 
worthy of being elected to the French Academy, used the “drum- 
mer” for wine growers. I venture to think that the true drawing 
and presentation of any character belongs to the domain of art. 
Mr. Daly probably never met a Samuel of Posen, the drummer 
in question, but every travelling American has, and enjoys seeing 
a stage presentation of Saml.’s “cheek,” “shrewdness,” “ push,” 
“vulgarity,’ and, notwithstanding all these defects, his general 
good-fellowship. I used before, the mining simile of the gold 
and the sand. It pays the American to “wash” for the gold, 
and the skilled miner finds it where the novice passes it over. 

Some of the best plays of the modern French school which 
have been presented at the Union Square Theatre 1 mentioned 
previously ; but these are only a few of the best plays of their 
class that Americans saw before Englishmen were given the oppor- 
tunity. The restrictions of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and the 
dislike of English managers to produce plays with the scenes 
laid in France, shut out for many years some admirable works. 
Ia Dame aux Camélias was acted throughout the States for 
twenty years before it was seen here. Frou-frow was made 
known to Americans very soon after its production in Paris. 
So also were Sardou’s Patiie and the same author’s Nos Bons 
Villageois and La Maison Neuve, Dumas’s Princesse George and 
Le Fils Naturel, and many plays of Augier, Belot, Feuillet, 
Labiche, Chivot, etc., which have not to this day been presented 
in London. 

The only American dramatist that Mr. Frederic Daly mentions, 
besides the managers Augustin Daly and Steele Mackaye, is 
Bartley Campbell. He has not a word to say for the author of 
Francesca da Rimini, nor for Mr. Bronson Howard. He also 
apparently forgets Mrs. Burnett, although her Esmeralda was 
produced in London. Mr. Howard’s Saratoga, anglicised and 
called Brighton, has been a great success, and his Old Love and 
the New, though a weakened version of The Banker’s Daughter, 
was received with favour. About Joaquin Miller’s Danites, the 
best of the “border,” and truly American plays, Mr. Daly is also 
silent ; yet it commanded a good deal of attention in England, 
and has many passages of great poetic beauty. And surely, when 
speaking of what he considers the dearth of American dramatists, 
Mr. Daly might have said that Mr. Henry Irving commissioned 
one of the youngest of them to write him a play—a fact which 
Mr. Daly must certainly have known. 

With the sole exception of my remarks about Forrest, I have 
restricted myself to a simple statement of facts, which set forth 
the present condition of the American stage in a truer and fuller 
light than that in which Mr. Daly was enabled to see it. Had 
his knowledge been wider he would not have been so sweeping in 
his censure. Theatrical taste in the United States cannot, surely, 
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be as generally bad as Mr. Daly thinks, or five tragedians and 
two or three tragediennes would not have found it possible to 
make remunerative tours for several seasons, presenting only 
the Shakespearean or “ legitimate ’’ drama. And it must be 
remembered that their best business was not done in the eastern 
States, but generally in the West, and very frequently in towns 


whose population was small, and whose growth had been almost 
mushroom-like. 


JULIAN MAGNUS. 










































A STEPNEY PLAYROOM. 
BY F. ANSTEY. 


CHILDHOOD, with most of us, has passed as a kind of “ close” 
time. As children we were sacred from the gins and snares, and 
slings and arrows prepared for grown-up humanity, and existence 
was something to enjoy, not to ‘struggle for. Our early days were 
spent in unlimited and perpetual play ; ; we had our little crosses 
and sorrows, which no doubt seemed grievous enough at the time 
—but with all deductions and every allowance for the yvlamour 
of a retrospect, how unconsciously happy the majority of us did 
contrive to be, whether with or without the assistance of our 
elders ! 

How many grown-up readers can put down Mr. Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses ” without a heartfelt regret for the dear 
lost days the book has revived so vividly; days “of magic, when 
everything in our world became what we chose it to be, “when we 
had the sense of well-being and security that will never come again, 
when our pleasures were perhaps keener, and certainly more 
lasting, than they have been since, and our imaginary adventures 
thrilled us as no actual experience can thrill us now ? 

It seems as if the first few years of childhood are designed to be 
a compensation for much that may hereafter befall us, so that 
there may be one period at least in our lives of the recollection of 
which no one can rob us, and when we must admit we were worthy 
to be envied by the wisest. 

Unhappily there are so many children who can be acquiring 
few memories they will ever care to cherish; their earliest 
experiences have been bitter and rough and unlovely ; from their 
sordid world they cannot catch the most distant view of the 
fairy-land in which other children wander ; they have somehow 
missed their natural birthright of innocence and enjoyment, and, 
if you wish to see them play, you must first—strange sad para- 
dox as it sounds—teach them the process. 

Of course, even in such a great city as ours, all poor children 
are not in this condition; there will always be a certain 
number with sufficient vitality to rise superior to circumstances, 
and find or invent amusements for themselves. Only, in too many 
cases, such amusements are meaningless if not mirthless; and, 
modelled as they must be on the sole facts of life that present 
themselves, it would be wonderful if they did not preserve so 
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much of the prevailing coarseness and brutality as to prohibit the 
very young, the weak, and the timid from attempting to take part 
in them. 

And these weaker and timid ones may be seen sitting on door- 
steps or kerbstones in any filthy back street, or drifting listlessly 
from gutter to gutter; they are pale under their dirt, and pre- 
maturely old and sad looking; most of them probably attend 
Board Schools, and they are not of the wild free Street-Arab class, 
described by Miss Tennant—their pleasures are few and precarious, 
chietly of a negative order. It is impossible to look at them and 
believe that, even in the blindest, most primitive form, they can 
know anything of real happiness or enjoyment. 

It was the conviction of this, and the desire of doing something 
in ever so small a way, to supply the blank, and bring a little 
brightness into some of these dingy little lives, that prompted a 
lady to undertake a work which I have been given opportunities 
of seeing in operation on one or two occasions, and of which I 
propose “to give some description in these pages. 

Her first idea was to hire a room in an East-End district for an 
afternoon each week, have a good fire, toys, and a piano, and 
invite some twenty or thirty children at a time to pass a couple 
of hours or so more pleasantly than they were accustomed to do. 

An opportunity, however, presented itself of carrying out this 
plan on a somewhat larger scale than seemed possible at first. 
The use of a large congregational hall at Stepney was offered on 
certain conditions, and accepted gratefully. The project was 
made known in the neighbourhood, and on the very first afternoon 
the room was thrown open the number of small guests was more 
than a hundred. 

For some time the results of such an experiment must have 
seemed disheartening in the extreme; most of the children were 
like little wild beasts or savages, with no notion of obtaining 
what they wanted except by superior force, and about as much 
idea of the proper use of the simplest toy, as a monkey might 
have of that of a metronome; play, with those who had animal 
spirits to play at all, meant “ knocking each other about, and roll- 
ing over each other on the floor,” to quote the description of the 
lady referred to. They were e given blocks to build with, and they 
all walked about clapping them together ; when touched or spoken 
to, they instantly shrank away in fear, or squared up in self-de- 
fence, and any kindness was regarded by these cynical little 
Ishmaels as an attempt to get something out of them. 

One afternoon a friend br rought them down a board and a large 
block of clay, and tried to set some of them to model. They 
began by making “hideous little effigies of men;” this it was 
found desirable to stop, and they were infor med they might 
model “ whatever they liked, except men, and the one thing they 
all chose to make was coffins, in which they buried the figures!” 
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But the promoters persevered, and in time their efforts began 
to tell. 

It soon became known that winter amongst the children of the 
neighbourhood that, on two afternoons in every week, they were 
no longer reduced when school was over to choose between the 
cold dark streets or the crowded living-room ; for a playroom was 
open to them, warm and bright, where for two hours they could 
play in a hitherto undreamed-of security, and by means that 
were so many revelations. 

And they came, two or three hundred at a time; boys who 
proved incorrigibly rough and violent, were gradually weeded 
out, and the rest began to have a dim conception of a state of 
things where force was not supreme, and other things might be 
looked for from grown-up people than lectures and reproofs. 

Whether these new privileges were appreciated or not, I was 
enabled last winter to judge for myself. I found the hall at the 
bottom of a dismal lane in Stepney; in a region of coal-stores and 
timber-yards, docks and wharves, above which spectral masts and 
yards tapered up into the raw fog. But inside all was bright and 
cheerful, the floor of the hall was cleared, six swings were hanging 
from the gallery above the entrance ; at the opposite end was a 
railed platform, and, on one side of this, a kind of zereba had 
been constructed of chairs, which, as I came in, was bein 
clamorously besieged by a surging crowd of children ; for within 
stood a large chest full of dilapidated toys, and the barricade was 
erected to break the rush, and allow the children to pass through 
one by one to choose their toy for the afternoon, according to 
the order of their coming. 

From inside the barrier, there was a view of grimy appealing 
faces, and grimier uplifted hands, the noise was deafening, but, as 
reporters say of meetings, “the utmost good humour prevailed ;” 
and, if now and then an urchin was detected stealing through a 
gap to secure a toy out of his proper turn, he submitted meekly 
enough to be stopped and sent back. 

The big chest was exhausted at last, though there was still a 
little forest of grasping hands at the chairs, and the disappointed 
ones had to be advised to console themselves with games, 
swings, or rocking-horses. 

By this time play had been fairly set going, and the shouting, 
movement, and dust combined to produce an effect which, at first, 
was too bewildering to make it possible to notice details, 

There must have been about three hundred children in the hall, 
of whom most of the girls and all the boys were considerably 
under fourteen, for it is found that boys above this age are 
unmanageable. These children were of all grades: some were 
healthy-looking, tolerably clean and decently dressed, their parents 
being probably local shopkeepers, shipwrights, and whartingers ; 
but these children were in a very decided minority, a rather larger 
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number were appallingly unclean and ingeniously ragged, while 
the bulk occupied the mean between these two extremes, with a 
tendency to incline to the latter. 

In the central space were the rocking horses—a sorry stud of 
screws, maneless, tailless, their dapple- -grey turned to smoke- 
colour by constant patronage, but magic steeds notwithstanding 
to the riders, who were clustered upon ‘them like swar ming bees, 
three on the back, and at least as many on the rockers beneath, 
while all around was a ring of impatient place-hunters. 

The chief duties of those who superintend on these afternoons 
are to prevent any oppression and disorder, and to see that none 
of the amusements are unduly monopolized, as would otherwise 
be the case, by the biggest and strongest. 

Entrusted with the ordering of a rocking-horse, you find your- 
self instantly assailed by a shrill outcry of ‘“Teach-ur,” (their 
generic term for any one dressed in a little brief authority and 
a black coat) “me next, teach-ur!”—‘‘ That boy’s ‘ad his turn, 
teach-ur !”—“I ain’t bin on not once, J aint! ”—till one feels 
overwhelmed with the cares and responsibilities of office. 

There was an irrepressible urchin who was very difficult indeed 
to unseat, and, after he had been induced to dismount at. last, 
would have to be continually dislodged from alternate ends of the 
rockers, where he turned up with a humorous and confidential 
grin. 

Another boy, with a very dirty face, would prance persuasively 
around, with nods and becks and wreathed grins, and a general 
suggestion that in recommending himself he was putting you up 
to a really good thing, if a person so singularly deserving needed 
such indication with one of your remarkable penetration. He 
did not actually say this, but that was what he intended to 
convey, and he rode more often than he ought to have done. 

I heard no bad or even doubtful language all the time I was 
there, and only once noticed the slightest trace of savagery, and 
that was when a pale-faced boy, with the criminal contour and 
fierce light eyes, flew at the throat of some one with whom he 
had a slight difference, and threatened him with a very ugly and 
murderous- looking gesture. But this was a mere flash of passion, 
for, suggestively ferocious as the boy’s face was at the moment, 
his rage was apparently forgotten before the blow was actually 
dealt, and he turned quietly e away as if nothing had ever annoyed 
him. 

Such space in the centre of the floor as was not required for 
the rocking horses was occupied by rings of girls playing games, 
such as “Oranges and Lemons,” or anything else that seems to 
consist in walking round hand- in-hand in a circle, and chanting 
rhymes. 

It is sufficiently embarrassing for a stranger to be seized upon 
by a young person of six or seven summers, and requested, 01 
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rather commanded, to play at “ Mulberry Bush” with her, and 
the only possible means of extricating oneself from such a 
situation is to introduce the applicant without delay to some 
lady likely to be better acquainted than himself with the rules 
of that mystic amusement, otherwise an exposure of dismal 
incompetency is imminent. 

Games to succeed here, I was told, must not make any large 
demands upon the intelligence, and “ Post” was found impossible 
to master. Another game, called “Are there Robbers?” was 
corrupted by the children into “Arthur Roberts,’ under which 
title they failed to catch its meaning, and abandoned all attempt 
to do so. 

Threading their way in and out amongst the larger groups 
were innumerable unattached players, dragging about wheelless 
engines and headless horses, and shouting vociferously in high 
enjoyment ; some were drawing one another along sleigh-fashion 
in rough wooden boxes, and in a corner you might see two ragged 
little ragamuffins playing with an old basket, rolling it up and 
down and tumbling over it, like a couple of kittens or monkeys. 

Along the walls round the hall there was a fringe of children 
of sedater tastes, who were playing busily in small batches, some 
giving select tea-parties with wooden cups, others nursing dolls 
or building brick houses ; one or two with picture-books clasped 
lovingly, but generally upside down, in both arms. 

There were babies, of course, all of the “infant Moloch ” 
description, who were being carried about by their small 
guardians with the cheerful unselfish devotion that is one of the 
commonest and pleasantest traits in “low-life” neighbourhoods. 
Now and then they would be deposited in a lady’s arms, while 
the small nurse plunged for a few minutes into some favourite 
diversion, but they were promptly and even jealously redeemed. 

Once a small girl was brought up red-handed by her indignant 
companions, and charged with the heinous offence of smacking 
her baby. She confessed her guilt with many tears, “ But, oh, 
teacher,” she sobbed, “please, I’ve had to carry it about all 
day, and I wm so tired of it!” But when she was relieved of her 
burden she was presently discovered in tears once more; this 
time inconsolable for the loss of the baby’s society. 

Under the gallery were the swings in full activity, managed 
on the queue system, so that each may take his turn, and mostly 
superintended by the elder girls, who are too proud of the 
confidence reposed in them to abuse it. 

Round the fireplaces sat a little ring of ragged and bare-footed 
children, who crouched as near as they could to the fire and 
basked in the novel sensation of warmth in winter ; games had no 
power to attract them away, and so they sat there, hugging their 


knees and happy, with a happiness more touching than many 
children’s tears. 
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There was a large fir-tree which had been used for Christmas 
Eve festivities, and under its boughs on a table sat a little group 
of children, who told you gleefully “they were in the country,” 
and for some of them, no doubt, the only country they knew was 
compressed into that one tree. 

Under its branches I made the acquaintance of a most engaging 
small boy, with velvety black hair and great sparkling brown 
eyes, at once roguish and confiding, who was anxious to do the 
honours of a picture-book he had got hold of. “ That's a effalunt, 
that’s a lion, that un, this ere’s a tiger—how do I know ? seed’em 
at wild beast show.” Had he been in the Hall on Christmas Eve ? 
“Yus!” with great emphasis. “I see a magic lantern ere, I did. 
I didn’t get nothing off of the tree, but I got a bun and a orange, 
and a ball, I did. But the ball,” he added, with a momentary 
remorse, “got busted.” Close by sat a small stolid boy and girl 
placidly gazing. “Do you know him?” asked my friend; “ that’s 
Billy Mee, and next to him that’s Sairy Mee ;” but Master and Miss 
Mee declined to be drawn into conversation, though they smiled 
in quite a friendly manner, like a small American boy of whom I 
once heard as being apologised for under similar circumstances, 
they were “very interested really, only they didn’t converse 
much.” 

One of the least agreeable characteristics is a tendency to tale- 
bearing amongst the children; there is a perpetual flow of such 
reports as, “That boy there’s bin turned out twice;” “that girl went 
and broke the'tree ;” “that boy got inside the pianner!” and in 
some instances the information, though possibly not supplied from 
the purest and most disinterested motives, cannot be safely 
ignored. 

The only way of dealing with such small informers is to take 
no notice, unless any really serious mischief seems to be indicated, 
and then to look into it quietly as soon as possible without 
appearing to countenance the informers themselves. 

After all, a child in any class of life with an instinctively keen 
sense of honour is perhaps a rarer phenomenon than some would 
be disposed to admit, and it would certainly be too much to éxpect 
to find it flourishing here. 

The games went on with undiminished spirit and noise, until 
the two hours had gone, and “time” was called. There was a 
procession up to the barricade, and a reluctant parting with the 
toys ;one small boy, indeed, was discovered in the act of smuggling 
some of his away in the folds of his pinafore, and was brought 
up for judgment, howling bitterly, more it seemed from fear than 
penitence. Prison, or a “whipping at the very least, was what he 
probably expected ; and when he found himself gently told that 
he must not do so again, kissed and consoled, with permission to 
come again if he would promise to be good, it must have been a 
novel and suggestive experience to him, But although children 
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are found to take away the toys occasionally, this happens in 
most cases rather from a misunderstanding than any deliberate 
dishonesty. 

Gradually the -hall began to clear, though a few lingered for 
some time still, “ riding the rocking-horses home,” and clambering 
up the gallery pillars to unhook the swings; and then at last these 
were induced to depart, and play for that evening was over. 

That the sight of so many children at play had been as 
pleasant as it might or ought to have been would be too much 
to say. 

Upon the whole, the impression it left was distinctly painful, 
one of squalor rather than picturesqueness, of wizened little faces 
frony which no high spirits could efface the marks of privation 
and suffering, of a happiness which want of habit rendered 
grotesque and uncouth. 

Still it was happiness; for two hours they had been unmistak- 
ably happy in a perfectly innocent and rational fashion; and if 
this were the sole result of the enterprise which has made it 
possible, I would venture to say it was well worth the effort. 

But is it the sole result? Twice a week men and women of 
the class these children have been accustomed to regard with 
inherited suspicion and hostility, have come amongst them, not 
as instructors or superiors, but as friends and playmates. A new 
influence of kindness has been brought to bear upon them, and, 
unconsciously perhaps on both sides, ideas and lessons which are 
not to be imparted under any system of State Education have 
been received. 

It seems hardly possible that all this can fail to exert a 
certain civilizing effect, extending beyond its original sphere of 
action, and even contributing possibly to conciliate and remove 
the class-prejudice which is an element of such difficulty in 
the social problem. 

. And whether this be considered too sanguine a view or 
not, I trust at least that enough has been said here to show the 
value and usefulness, for its own sake, of a work which, requir- 
ing, as it does, no ordinary tact, sympathy, and self-denial, must 
command the admiration and respect of such mere spectators 
as myself. 


F, ANSTEY. 































THE REMARKABLE STALL-ENDS IN 
BRENT KNOLL CHURCH. 


BY W. H. GREENE. 


A FEW miles below Weston-super-Mare the traveller, as he 
journeys by rail between that town and Bridgwater, sees, rising 
abruptly on his left hand, one of those isolated and almost 
conical hills which occur here and there in Somersetshire. This 
is Brent Knoll. Round its summit wind a series of terraced 
trenches, the remains of ancient earthworks that have existed 
from time immemorial, and regarding the origin of which there 
can be nothing but conjecture. Whatever may have been the 
name of the tribe of ancient Britons who, with immense labour, 
reared these fortifications, there seems to have been, in later 
times, prompt recognition of the strategical position. The county 
historians inform us of a series of battles fought on this site. That 
here the Belgze (who are supposed to have come from Germany 
about 300 years before Christ) encountered the native British 
tribe, the Heedui; that the conquering Belgze were in their turn 
here routed by the Romans, A.D. 50; that here the Mercians and 
West Saxons had a struggle in 500; and that here the Saxons, 
under Alfred the Great, manfully resisted the Danes in 880. 
The summit of the hill commands panoramic views of vast extent 
and great beauty, including that identical stretch of sea which 
suggested to Coleridge the inimitable poem of “The Ancient 
Mariner.” At the base of the hill are two remarkable churches 
with attendant hamlets. One of these, East Brent, has become 
famous in consequence of the lively intellect of the rector, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Denison, the “Tom Sayers of the Church,” but 
the most kindly ‘“ Abou Ben Hassan” in private and parochial 
life. The other was till lately known as South Brent. But as 
there is in Devonshire another parish bearing that name, the 
name of this one has been changed to Brent Knoll. It is in this 
church of Brent Knoll (lately South Brent) that are to be found 
some of the most singular freaks of fancy of ancient ecclesiastical 
carvers. In several of the churches of Somerset there are very 
quaint devices adopted for the ornamentation of stall-ends, such 
as “The Fuller’s Panel” at Spaxton, and “The Entranced Lady 
Wyndham” at Sampford Brett. But the stall-ends in Brent 
Knoll church are the most curious and notewrothy of all. The 
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writer is not aware that they have ever been engraved, and 
some sketches were made by him under circumstances that will 
long endure in his memory. To make them he had to lie down 
at full lenvth on the floor between the stalls. The rector, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Fitzgerald, had to leave him, and he had 
locked himself up in the church with the rector’s key, and was 
busy at work with his pencil, prostrate on the stones and in the 
gloom, when the clerk, who had entered by means of another 
key, unaware that any one was in the church, stumbled over 
him, uttering an exclamation of astonishment, of affright, and 
dismay. The sketching went on, however, notwithstanding. 
The conceits on many of the stall-ends here are of unique 
design and boldly executed. Among them are the winged bull, 
the camel (and a funnier camel never had four legs), the lamb, 
and the “pelican in her piety.” But, excelling all, are those 
which depict the tragic end of Reynard the Fox. Readers of 
church history know well that the Abbots of Glastonbury were, 
for the most part, worthy followers of St. Dunstan—ambitious, 
grasping at everything, and bitter enemies of what were called 
the “secular clergy,” and that the “secular clergy,” who liked 
matrimony and the comforts of life in a rational way, were not 
at all inclined to be “ put upon,’ and fought out for their rights 
as conscientious and brave men should do. 

It is supposed that some one of the Glastonbury Abbots made 
up his mind to get hold of the emoluments of South Brent, 
and that the incumbent successfully resisted, and, in retaliation, 
caused to be set up in this church a triumphant and enduring 
satire on his would-be despoiler. The story is told on three panels, 
and in these the abbot is unmistakably held up to ridicule, 
as the greedy fox. The descriptions given of these panels in 
the county histories are inaccurate. Panel number one shows 
the fox habited in monastic robe and cowl, wearing a mitre, 
and holding in his hands a pastoral crook. To the crook adheres 
a fleece, showing that the flock were not “guarded ” for nothing. 
At the feet of the fox are three swines’ heads, protruding from 
cowls, evidently sarcastically alluding to the low and brutal 
intellectual calibre of the monks, who looked up to the abbot 
with respect and approbation. Here are also birds of various 
kinds, including geese, an owl, a cock and a hen, a crane, and some 
nondescripts, all in dutiful subordination to Master Reynard. 
In a sub-division of this panel is represented a pig impaled on a 
spit, and roasting over a roaring fire. On one side sits an ape, 
holding a plate and a spoon, as if “ basting” the pig; and on the 
other side sits another ape holding a bellows. Panel number two 
shows an alteration in the state of affairs.) The ape has caused 
the geese to rebel, and is here shown sitting aloft and wielding 
a baton, with which, as leader, he enforces his instructions. The fox 
has been stripped of his robe of office, and dismally sits with his 
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hind legs in “handcuffs.” In the lower part of the panel the story 
of degradation is continued. The fox here appears, looking par- 
ticularly woeful, in the stocks, with the mitre, of which he has 
been despoiled, hung derisively and tauntingly before him ; and in 
front is an ape keeping guard and holding a battle-axe. Panel 
number three shows the completion of the vengeance. Here the 
fox is hanged by the geese, and below him the watch-dogs bark 
in triumph. Above these panels are some more allegorical 
carvings, bold and rough. Over panel number one is a monkey, 
chained, and holding a bottle, between two birds. Above 
number two are an owl and a flewr-de-lis. Above number 
three is a grinning head, from the mouth of which issue fleur's- 
de-lis. In Disraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature” other instances of 
this coarse satire on over-reaching ecclesiastics are mentioned. In 
some, the treatment descended to the grossest indecency. Near 
these panels, and on the south wall of the nave, is the finest 
mural monument in Somerset. It commemorates “ John Somerset, 
gent., who died the 8th day of January, 1663.” His arms were: 
Or,on a bend sable three mullets of the first. The monument 
contains three oval panels. In the centre one is a half-length 
effigy of the gentleman, and his two wives occupy the side ovals. 
The epitaph on the tomb is as follows :— 


“ His county gave him name, and s name exprest 
In what his ancestors and s selfe were blest, 
hence his first yeares the best Improvement knew 
whith happily did what s great and good pursue ; 
nor did his thinking Age shame his first yeares ; 
he knew no meane delight, no sordid cares ; 
in short his hopeful ofspring ordered hence 
to Heaven in their Baptismal innocence, 

The needy here on earth he chose to be 

his care, ev’n his adopted Progenie ; 

Such were his thoughts, and thus his action strove, 
while he remained below to live above; 

and when th’ Almighty found him fit for bliss, 

He called him to his proper happiness.”’ 


It is very curious that Rutter and other county historians 
have not the slightest allusion to this tomb. In one of the lower 
panels appears a very quaint representation of the Resurrection. 
The corpse of a lady, attired in a shroud, which has a frill 
resembling a cock’s comb above the head, sits upright, with hands 
clasped in prayer, on a peculiarly-shaped coffin-boat. She has risen, 
in answer to a summons which is seen issuing from the mouth of a 
trumpet blown by an angel aloft among the clouds. The boat 
has wafted to the heavenly shores, which are studded with green 
plants, indicative of everlasting joys; but on the beach lie a skull 
and a pair of crossed bones, showing that death is the gate of life, 
“ Mors janua vite.” 


W. H. GREENE. 




































ONLY A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
A VERY NEARLY TRUE STORY. 


BY LOUISA F. FIELD. 
I. 


THE day was hot—very hot. Clouds of white dust rose 
about the wheels of a passing milk cart; they whirled in the 
heavy air, then settled on the dusty privet and box shrubs in the 
small front garden of Fairview House, drifted up against the red 
and blue glass of the porch door, and swept in at the drawing- 
room window, for the “garden both back and front,” specially 
advertised by Messrs. Doome and Puffitt, house agents, in their 
description of that Desirable Villa Residence, Fairview, Tennyson 
Road, Bonham—these gardens were, as the leading firm aforesaid 
did not mention, some six to eight feet square. Bonham was the 
unfashionable suburb of the large town of Chilton. There was 
a fashionable suburb too, where people paid large prices for 
aristocratic hovels in eligible situations. If there was no larder 
or no coal cellar, or if none of the windows or doors fitted, the 
inmates bore these or any other domestic discomforts heroically, 
consoling themselves by the reflection that at least they were in 
a good situation, “and, after all, one cannot have everything.” 
They would endure a great deal, almost anything, in fact, sooner 
than “ bury themselves” in that dreadful region Bonham, where 
none of their friends from fashionable Dinham would take the 
trouble to visit them. It was so hopeless, they said; life was 
short ; their visiting lists were long; many of them were retired 
Indian civilians, retired military people, reduced Irish landowners, 
and others whose connections were better than their incomes, who 
could not well afford to keep a carriage, and found that per- 
petual flies, with preternaturally slow horses, at the cost of half- 
a-crown an hour and the inevitable remembrance of the driver, 
“mounted up.” It was necessary of course to drive out and pay 
visits to their neighbours who had handsome country places 
several miles out; this was a clear duty, and had to be afforded. 
So, as the line had to be drawn somewhere, they drew it at 
Bonham. 

But this isa digression, Tennyson Road was a sadly unfashion- 
able place, and Fairview seemed to be selected as a name by one 
who “ rote sarcastic, ” since the front windows looked upon a space 
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in which more villas would probably soon be built, but which at 
present bore only a rather tipsy-looking notice board, which 
unconscientiously described it as Desirable Building Land. Below 
was appended a gracious permission to whomsoever it might 
concern to shoot rubbish there. And rubbish was shot, so that 
the cats assembled like so many Irish for a “caoine” over their 
departed, and bewailed through the sultry nights those repulsive 
relics of deceased pussies in such heart-broken accents that the 
unfortunate inmates of Fairview were frequently roused several 
times ina night by the unearthly sounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun had carefully studied the merits of 
Fairview before taking the house. They were not a young couple, 
ready to see an ideally happy home or the makings of it in the 
first four walls they should be able to secure for their own dwell- 
ing. The Colquhouns had been married twenty years, and eight 
sturdy olive-branches clustered about their table. That was all 
very well so long as there was plenty on the table. “The more 
the merrier,” said Mr. Colquhoun, who liked children (well-dressed 
and well-mannered children, be it understood), till that evil day 
when the great bank broke and dragged down many lesser banks, 
and left middle-aged men with wives and families penniless, to 
face that worst sort of poverty in which a man, able-bodied and 
able-minded though he may be, cannot set to work to earn money. 
What is a man of fifty todo? He cannot get into the army or 
the navy; he has not the feminine resource of “ governessing,” 
because the teaching of boys means when reduced to practice the 
imparting of two dead languages, with a rough smattering of their 
native tongue superadded for convenience’ sake, and the man of 
fifty has spent about twenty-eight years in diligently forgetting 
whatever knowledge of these ancient tongues he may once have 
laboriously and expensively acquired. As a billiard-marker or 
a waiter he might earn an honest living; or possibly he and his 
ladylike wife might obtain the care of offices or of the residence 
of a single gentleman, did not gentility interfere. So there is 
little chance of employment for the unfortunate ex-manager of 
a bank except as the secretary of a charitable society or as an 
insurance agent, and to this last vocation Mr. Colquhoun resorted, 
hoping that his gentlemanly bearing would raise to a respectable 
sum that “commission” which was to supplement the two hun- 
dred or so a year which represented his salary. The gentlemanly 
bearing did prove an advantage, but the gentleman's spirit was 
sorely tried, and Mr. Colquhoun often had reason to wish he could 
make an exchange, at least of feelings, with the commercial 
traveller at The Laurels opposite, to whom successful touting was 
a joy and the end and aim of all his efforts. 

Mrs. Colquhoun and her daughter Mabel came out upon the 
dusty doorstep of Fairview. Mrs. Colquhoun had been pretty, 
but she was one of those women on whom trouble has a pinching, 
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shrivelling effect. Her mouth had become a little drawn down at 
the corners; her voice had taken a higher pitch and more queru- 
lous tone since her misfortunes began. 

“You must go to the butcher, Mabel,” she said; “remember | 
went last. Do go, dear.” 

Mabel hesitated a moment ; then she looked up. “ Yes, I will 
go. Don’t worry, dear mother,” she said brightly. 

“Very well,” answered Mrs. Colquhoun, with a sigh. “Then I 
will go to the train to meet Daisy.” 

“ Dear mother, in all this heat!’ remonstrated Mabel. “Do 
let Daisy for once walk home by herself.” 

“T am not going to have Daisy trapesing about the streets by 
herself as if she were a tradesman’s child,” said Mrs. Colquhoun 
severely. 

“Send Jane, then.” 

“Who is to answer the door? You seem to forget, Mabel, that 
things are not as they used to be.” 

“] don’t forget it, indeed, mother,” answered Mabel, as another 
great puff of dust came up from the ill-watered road. “ That is 
hardly likely, though one may try to make the best of it.” 

“It is all very well at your age. Well, I must start at once, 
and so must you, Mabel,” said Mrs. Colquhoun, breaking off with 
a sigh. 

“Mother dear—-—” hesitated Mabel. 

“Well, whatis it ? Don’t, for pity’s sake, tell me anything more 
is wanted from the shops.” 

“No, [am not going to worry you in that way. But don’t 
you think—just for once in a blue moon—that it would tire you 
less to let Jane go for Daisy, and let Flora answer the door if any- 
body did ring, which is not very likely, is it?” 

“ Allow my own child to answer the door? I wonder you do 
not suggest to me to do it myself, Mabel. Now make haste, and 
do not talk any more nonsense.” And Mrs. Colquhoun went down 
the steps. Mabel stood and looked after her. That fawn-coloured 
cashmere and silk had been a handsome dress. But it had been 
“done up” by a cheap dressmaker, and the consequence was that 
as Mrs. Colquhoun walked away, a little wave of dust rippled 


along on one side of her feet, where her skirt was an inch longer 


than on the other side. 

Mabel turned away, and went rather sadly down the street. 
She was such a pretty girl; it was a pity she should not look 
brighter. She was thinking at that moment that her mother 
would have done better to entrust the “ doing up” of that gown 
to her than to the dressmaker who had to be paid for mutilating 
it. For had not Mabel learnt the scientific system, and had she 
not pricked her fingers dreadfully over the fashioning of various 
garments, which of course infallibly fitted, except when the cal- 
culations were wrongly done? At least, so the lady agent said, 
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and Mabel was willing to believe it, for she never had been good 
at figures, so there was nothing to wonder at if her sums were 
wrong. 

, lt was too hot to walk fast,” Mabel said when Mrs. Colquhoun 
remarked on her long absence. Her father had returned by this 
time, and Mabel had to go and superintend the schoolroom tea of 
her brothers and sisters. 

“The pats get smaller and smaller,” grumbled Ralph. “I 
believe the Mater tells Jane to make them beautifully less 
daily.” 

Frank jumped up from the table and fetched his pocket 
microscope, which he applied to the offending butter. “ Just 
visible!” he remarked. “I say, Mabel, do get us some jam, 
there’s a dear.” 

“Mamma said I was not to give out any more jam except on 
Sundays,” said Mabel. “ Lceok here, Frank, don’t bother about it ; 
you know well enough how badly off we are.” 

“T know well enough what it is to be a day-fellow at a beastly 
grammar school,” growled Frank, and Ralph, who was Mabel’s 
great ally, kicked his shins under the table, and bade him “ shut 
up, and not talk rot,’ upon which Frank blew off the steam 
upon Daisy, abusing her for wearing a lace rag round her throat 
like a barmaid, instead of a decent collar or frill or whatever 
girls ought to wear. 

Mabel had enough to do to keep the peace, and finally had to 
fly precipitately to put on the square-cut gown on which Mr. 
Colquhoun insisted at dinner-time. 

It was a wretched meal, that dinner. Mrs. Rounds had sent a 
very respectable steak, but Jane did not understand the art of 
grilling, and had put it in her frying-pan with plenty of what 
Mr. Marvin called his best Darset. Jane was habitually 
extravagant with the butter. Mr. Colquhoun, weary and sad, 
and naturally rather cross, tried vainly to eat the unsavoury 
mess, following some equally unattractive soup. Jane did not 
understand waiting at table either, and she always brought at 
least one spoon or fork less than the required number, so she was 
continually racing backwards and forwards while the unhappy 
diners solaced themselves with bits of bread. 

The partition walls in Fairview were not remarkably thick, 
and Daisy was practising scales in the schoolroom, while Janie 
was learning poetry alond, and Ralph and Frank were playing 
at “ fighting-cocks,’ with the full allowance of noise required 
for that peaceful game. 

Dinner cooked by Jane, served up by Jane, to a party of three 
waited on by Jane, whose only apprenticeship to domestic 
service had been passed as “general” in the family of a boot- 
maker—such a meal ill replaced the cosy dinners to which Mr. 
Colquhoun had been accustomed. He must have late dinner; it 
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seemed to the poor man as if the last shred of his position would 
be gone if he were to abandon that. 

Mabel took her work to the drawing-room window afterwards 
when the light began to fail. Mr. Colquhoun never tolerated 
plain work in the drawing-room, so she sat with a bit of bright- 
coloured embroidery on her knee, and surreptitiously hemmed a 
handkerchief, looking every now and then anxiously up and down 
the street. 

“There is Mr. Elsdale passing,” observed Daisy suddenly. “I 
wonder why he so often walks along this road ; it certainly is not 
his way from Chilton to Dinham.”’ 

“Nor from anywhere to anywhere else, I shouldn’t think,” 
growled Frank. 

“Do you think any one would choose to walk along this beastly 
street if it wasn’t his way to somewhere or other?” asked Ralph. 

Mabel fixed entreating eyes on Ralph, for Mr. Colquhoun 
looked up from behind his newspaper. 

“ Well, he always looks—don’t, Ralph!” finished Daisy, as her 
shins received one of the schoolboy’s forcible hints. 

“There is the postman,” said Mabel, and Frank, Ralph, and 
Daisy fell over each other in their efforts to get first to the 
letter-box. 

“For you, Mab,” announced Daisy, returning triumphant but 
tumbled, while Mr. Colquhoun scolded all three for making the 
room like a rabbit-warren. 

Mabel read her letter, and her colour rose. Daisy looked 
curiously at her, but Mabel put the letter into her pocket and 
waited till her father rose and went away into the room whick 
was schoolroom by day, but sacred to him after nine o’clock in 
the evening. Then she quietly left the drawing-room and fol- 
lowed him. 

It was not a love-letter that she had to show, but one on busi- 
.ness. Mabel had answered a lady who advertised for a young com- 
panion, offering a good salary and a quiet but comfortable home. 

“ And you would save my keep, papa, and I could save enough 
out of the salary to pay Daisy’s schooling. And you could let 
people imagine that I have gone away to pay a round of visits,” 
finished Mabel, answering an anticipated objection. 

And at last Mr. Colquhoun gave in, with a sigh, partly of relief 
at this lessening of his burdens, partly of anxiety as to what his 
wife would say. 

But with her, too, Mabel’s strong young will carried the day. 


IL. 


“You can hardly refuse to believe how much I care for you 
when I have come all this way to prove it,” said Herbert Elsdale 
in rather an injured tone. 

“Tam afraid you will do mischief by coming,” answered Mabel 
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in a tone rather more injured. “ If I am even seen in conver sation 
with you, I shall probably be sent home by the next train.” 

“What tyranny!” said the young man indignantly. “Come 
home at once, then. An old woman who treats you so doesn’t 
deserve the honour of your company.” 

Mabel shook her head. 

“Tf 1 were staying here only for amusement it would be another 
matter, but, you see, the salary is an object.” 

“Tt’s too bad that yow should have to work for bread,’ said 
Elsdale, dolefully. 

“Not exactly for bread, but for the butter to put on it.” 

“ And you have brothers, too, who ought to work for you.” 

“They will by-and-by, when they are old enough to be of some 
practical use.” 

“Tt is horrid and abominable,” said Herbert Elsdale. “ And even 
I, who love you so dearly, cannot give you a proper home.” 

“* Will the love that you’re so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of Love turn the spit, spit, spit ?’” 
inquired Mabel, with a mischievous smile. 

“1 did not expect that you would laugh at me.” 

“Tam not laughing at you, only at the situation. You will 
not always be at college, Mr. Elsdale.” 

“Do say Herbert.” 

“ Herbert,” said Mabel, colouring a little as she repeated the 
word. “ Well,-by-and-by, then, several years hence, you can come 
and——” 

“ And what?” for she stopped and hung down her head. 

“And ask me a sensible question with some chance of getting 
a sensible answer, if you are in the same mind.” 

All this conversation passed in the pretty little churchyard of 
a pretty little village near the Thames. It was Friday, and 
Mabel had escaped from her duties to the Litany. Coming out, 
she had been amazed to see Mr. Elsdale waiting at the door, and 
now she was sitting on an old-fashioned “ table” tomb. 

“ Killed in a railway accident, aged twenty-two,’ observed 
Herbert, reading an epitaph in pathetic tones. 

“Well, of course life is uncertain, but that is no reason one 
shouldn’t be practical,” returned Mabel. 

“ And am I not to see you again for—several years ?” asked her 
lover. 

“That depends. Perhaps I shall get a holiday some time.” 

“Miss Mirrelies would not allow me to—to pay you an 
occasional visit, I suppose ? ” 

7 Cer-tain-ly not. Do you know that the porter who brought 


my little all from the station was not allowed to enter the 
house ?”’ 


‘“ Nonsense !” 
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“Tt is a fact. Miss Maltseed came out, followed by two maids, 
and remained to see that there was no parleying with the 
enemy.” 

“Who is Miss Maltseed ?” 

“She is the poor relation whom I came to supplement. She 
reads like a bee buzzing ina bottle. I think that was what made 
Miss Mirrelies advertise for a young companion.” 

“Then she is not wanted any more ?” 

“Oh yes she is. At least, she takes care to make Miss Mirrelies 
think she is. She keeps house.” 

“Fun for the maids! ” 

“They never stay long. She patrols the garden at intervals 
after dark in search of followers. Then she chooses the books 
for me to read aloud.” 

“Which are of an edifying kind ?” 

“Pious and biographical. But last night I had my turn!” 
said Mabel, fairly laughing. “I waited till Miss Maltseed had 
gone to prepare some arrowroot for the old lady ; she will not trust 
the maids to do it, as she says they burn the milk and use more. 
Then I began to read ‘Called Back’ to Miss Dorothea, instead of 
the ‘Remains of the Late Reverend John Trotter, Missionary. 
Imagine the Tabbie’s horror when she returned!” 

“T cannot !” 

“She at once went to bed. But it is a remarkable fact that a 
dark object that rustled now and then was fixed against the 
drawing-room door, close to me, for a good hour.” 

“ What did the old lady say ?” 

“She said, ‘Go on a little longer, my dear,’ every time I left off. 
And the consequence was that she never retired to rest till half- 
past one. And when Tabitha (Tabitha is Miss Maltseed’s name) 
remonstrated next morning, she said, ‘You are an old goose, 
Tabitha.’ It was nice to see her pluck up so much spirit.” 

“Why, does she let Tabitha rule her ?” 

“With an iron rod! She wanted to pay a visit to some old 
people yesterday when we happened to drive near their house, 
but Tabitha told her it was quite impossible in that bonnet. She 
submitted.” 

“ Poor old soul !”’ 

“ Tabitha shuts the windows, shutters and all, at half-past seven 
on these hot nights. I protested the other evening and got one 
open, whereupon Tabitha retired and reappeared with a moun- 

tain of shawls, in which she insisted on wrapping the poor old 
lady, till scarcely the tip of her nose was visible, all the time 
reminding her of a certain cold she caught, some twenty years or 
SO ago, under similar circumstances.” 

“ You haven’t told me what Miss Mirrelies herself is like.” 

“ Oh, she is an old dear, and so pretty! Quite sensible, too, old 
as she is, except perhaps on one point.” 
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“What is that ?” 

“ Men!” answered Mabel, with a smothered laugh. “She was 
deceived once, she says. But, oh dear, I must run back, and you 
had better row back to Oxford, Mr. Elsdale.” 

“ Herbert, please.” 


“ Herbert,’ with another blush. “Ob, heavens and earth! 
here is Tabitha come to look for me.” 
“Curls and a shady hat,” observed Elsdale. “I notice that 


curls have a philosophy of their own. Worn cork-screw fashion 
beside a woman’s cheeks, they imply piety and propriety. Worn 
fuzzily above her forehead, they are——’ 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Elsdale, > said Mabel, holding out her hand. 
“Will you give my love to all my people when you see them ?” 

“With pleasure. Good-bye, Miss Colquhoun.” 

This was for Miss Maltseed’s benefit, who scrutinised the two 
young people sharply as she approached, and stared hard at 
Elsdale’s retreating figure. The two ladies walked back to their 
house in silence, which Miss Maltseed broke at last by saying as 
she opened the gate, 

“T presume, Miss Colquhoun, you would prefer that your téte-a- 
téte conversation this morning with a gentleman—a young 
gentleman, dressed, or perhaps T should say undressed, for boat- 
ing—should not form a topic of conversation.” 

“Tf you mean that I don’t want Miss Mirrelies to know it for 
fear of losing my situation here, you make a great mistake, Miss 
Maltseed,’ returned Mabel proudly. “ Perhaps when | have thought 
the matter over I may come to the conclusion that it is my duty 
to tell Miss Mirrelies that I had an offer of marriage this morning.” 

“ An offer of marriage!” gasped Miss Maltseed, turning posi- 
tively green. 

“An offer of marriage,” repeated Mabel in the same cool tone. 
“ But as I have not accepted it, perhaps I may decide that the 
matter concerns no one but myself—no one at all, Miss Maltseed.” 

And Mabel walked off, with her head intheair. Miss Tabitha 
Maltseed had never been her friend ; but on that and the following 
days she took care to make Mabel’s life a burden to her so far as 
her capacity as housekeeper and her command of a venomous 
tongue enabled her to do. 

Miss Mirrelies, however, showed an increasing liking for her 
young companion, who was at once deferential and affectionate in 
manner to her, and proposed all sorts of little plans for her amuse- 
ment, which Miss Maltseed had never thought of doing, being of 
opinion that good works and good books were the only fit occupa- 
tions for one who bad passed the limit of threescore years and ten. 

“ Wouldn't it be lovely at Hampton Court to-day ?” suggested 
Mabel one afternoon, as she followed Miss Mirrelies downstairs. 

“What do you think, Miss Maltseed dear?” asked the old 
lady, doubtfully and almost timidly. 
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“You could not possibly go in that bonnet, for one thing,” 
replied Tabitha curtly ; “besides, it would tire you to death in this 
heat.” 

“Oh, but it is so cool and shady in Hampton Court, in the 
gardens. And it is only the flower in your bonnet that is an atom 
crushed. Look at yourself now, dear Miss Mirrelies.’ And 
Mabel, as she spoke, pinned two beautiful tea roses from her own 
dress in the old lady’s bonnet. 

Miss Mirrelies looked at herself in a mirror close by. Yes, 
the delicate flowers suited well with her white hair and soft 
Dresden china complexion, that crowning beauty of old age. She 
smiled, and Mabel had her way ; but Miss Maltseed turned away, 
refusing absolutely to go “on such a wild expedition,” and went 
into the garden instead. 

There it was that the most wonderful event of all Tabitha 
Maltseed’s life befell her. She took a shady path which led to 
a seat looking upon the river, though sufficiently screened by trees 
to conceal any one sitting upon it. There she meant to sit with 
her knitting, and devise, if possible, some plan by which she might 
elbow this objectionable girl out of the house. But as Tabitha, 
full of these amiable intentions, reached the seat, she started back 
in horror, for it was occupied by a MAN. 

“These grounds are private,’ said Tabitha with emphasis, 
gathering courage to approach quite close to the dread object. 
The gentleman rose and lifted his hat,—a good-looking, fashion- 
ably-dressed man of five-and-thirty or so. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons. I fear I have trespassed.” 

“Strictly private,” repeated Tabitha severely. 

“JT have to apologise.’ The gentleman looked round for the 
nearest means of exit. He sighed heavily, and looked quite cast 
down. 

“T daresay you were not aware——” began Tabitha, mollified. 

“| fear I cannot plead that excuse.” This in the same melan- 
choly tone. 

“Then I need hardly ask you at once to leave, and never to 
think of returning,” said the indignant maiden. 

“Tf you bid me, Miss Maltseed, I obey at once.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Tabitha. She bowed stiffly and walked 
away towards the house, but her heart was beating violently. 
What did the creature mean? After Miss Colquhoun’s adventure 
so recently, too! She glanced over her shoulder. The man had 
moved away a few steps, but now he was standing looking after 
her with a melancholy, appealing gaze. 

Miss Maltseed walked on a step or two further. Then she 
looked back again. The same attitude, the same gaze. She 
turned. , 

“Perhaps, sir, you were greatly enjoying the scenery ; the—the 
Shade is very pleasant. If so, there would perhaps be no 
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objection to your remaining here for half an hour moré—not 
longer.” 

The gentleman smiled—a touching smile, expressing sadness 
rather than mirth. 

“Scenery,” he said, “loses all its charms when we have only 
sad thoughts for company. I am a lonely man. You doubtless 
do not know what it is to be lonely.” 

“Yes, I do indeed,” said Tabitha ; “I am lonely to-day myself.” 

“Ah, a little solitary, I presume. Miss Mirrelies has driven 
out with the young lady.” 

“You seem to be familiar with our names, sir,’ said Miss Malt- 
seed, not feeling certain whether she ought not to disapprove of 
this person. But how handsome he was, and how distinguished- 
looking! And if that chit Mabel had offers in the churchyard, 
why should not she too be admired ? 

“Will you not sit down, Miss Maltseed ?” he said, pointing to 
the rustic bench. “ Pray oblige me, and Miss Tabitha, who had 
not meant to do anything of the sort, found herself comfortably 
settled in a corner, while her new acquaintance stood before her, 
showing his good figure in an attitude of easy grace. 

“You seem to wonder that I have gained so much information, 
Miss Maltseed,” he said. “ But when I tell you that ever since one 
memorable Sunday evening when a lady handed me a hymn- 
book 

“Ah, it was you! I had quite forgotten!” cried Tabitha, 
with a flash of recollection. “ You sing so well; the least I 
could do was to hand you a book.” 

“You had forgotten!” sighed the stranger. ‘Sometimes it is 
easy to forget. Sometimes it is impossible.” 

Tabitha began to tremble from head to foot. It had come late, 
this that all women hope for, but it had come at last! 

“ I—I ought to go in,” she said, starting to her feet. 

“So soon?” asked ler companion reproachfully. 

‘Almost directly, at all events.” 

“She sat down again, hesitating. ‘“ Ville qui parle; femme qui 
écoute.” 

“What a pity it is,” said the gentleman thoughtfully, and as if 
speaking to himself, “that the girls, the younger girls, at least, 
of the period, have not prettier feet! An arched instep, a 
slender ankle——” 

Miss Maltseed positively glowed with pleasure. She had a 
pretty foot ; in her youth it had been her one beauty ; of late 
years no one had cared to glance at it—till now. 

“They flatten their feet with taking too long walks and 
playing tennis,” she observed, and there was another pause. 

“With Miss Mirrelies you lead a somewhat retired life,” 


observed the stranger. By this time he, too, was sitting on the 
seat. 
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“Very much so,” sighed Tabitha. 

“She might entertain handsomely, too, with the money she 
has. What a pity to keep it locked up like that in her drawing- 
room ! 

“Her bedroom, you mean,’ corrected Tabitha, looking at the 
gentleman’s hands with as much interest as he had looked at her 
foot. They were so white and so well-shaped. “How do you 
know ?” she added, with sudden suspicion. 

“T don’t kuow anything about her affairs, of course,” he 
answered with a smile; “ but once I went over the house, when 
it was to be let for a month or two in summer, and I was struck 
by the look of that curious old piece of furniture, iron-bound, in 
the lady’s bedroom. I knew it must contain family jewels, and 
I thought what a pity it was that they should not be oftener 
seen, <A lady may lend her ornaments to her younger friends, for 
instance.” 

Tabitha made no answer but a grunt. 

“Amethysts now, how perfectly they would suit your com- 
plexion,” continued her admirer. “I am sure if Miss Mirrelies 
had any of those, she could not help seeing how they would show 
to advantage.” 

“Tt never occurs to her to take them out, nor her ruby and 
diamond set. Not that I want jewels.” 

“You do not need them, at all events,” with a meaning glance. 

It was not till the wheels of the returning carriage were heard 
on the gravel that Miss Maltseed was able to tear herself away. 
Before she did so she had promised again to meet Mr. Alured 
Horatius Montresor next day at the same spot. Such a name 
was almost enough by itself to win a woman’s heart. Tabitha 
rejoined Miss Mirrelies and Mabel with a bosom heaving with 
emotion. Through long wakeful hours she pondered over this 
strange scene, at one time thinking she must be a fool to believe 
in any man, but again, and finally, concluding that she had 
indeed inspired a deep and real passion. She did not know 
where Mabel Colquhoun’s lover had sprung from, but if that chit 
could have offers, why not she? And she had read that Helev 
was sixty when they took Troy. 


III. 


“The gentleman’s compliments, m’m, and he is a photographer. 
He is doing all the houses down the river, and he says, please 
may he do yours for nothing to complete the set.” This was the 
explanation of a ring at the door-bell a few days later. 

“For nothing!” echoed Miss Maltseed, and Mabel cried— 

“Oh yes, Miss Mirrelies, do have it done, and yourself in a 
garden chair in front of it. And do let him do you besides, for 
your only recent photograph is such a caricature !” 
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Miss Mirrelies had often wished, it so happened, for a photo- 
graph or drawing of her pretty house; but she could not make 
up her mind to ‘call in a MAN to do it. That was against all 
her principles. However, since the man actually had come to 
her and had entreated to be allowed to do the work gratis! In 
short, Miss Mirrelies consented to admit the gentleman and 
speak to him. And the gentleman proved to be none other than 
Mr. Herbert Elsdale, to Mabel’s anger and vexation—emotions 
which were not lessened by Miss Maltseed taking her hand when 
she found a convenient opportunity and hurriedly whispering— 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Miss Colquhoun. I won’t betray you!” 

She bestowed a withering glance upon the officious Tabitha, 
who, conscious of having meant well, being actuated by that 
“fellow-feeling ” whose effect on the mind is proverbial, felt a good 
deal aggrieved. 

But Tabitha had not much time to brood over a grievance. 
Her mind was too full of a promised interview with Mr. Alured 
Horatius Montresor. She had had several interviews, of the 
same romantic kind, always in the same place, where lovers were 
quite safe from prying eyes, at least at certain hours. She had not 
gathered very much about her admirer, except that he was rich 
(so he said, and so the ruby brooch he gave her seemed to imply), 
and that he lived in London. These stolen interviews already, 
though only three days had passed, were having a strange effect 
upon Miss Maltseed. She sewed lace collars “into her gowns, 
and hunted up small trinkets of her youth, and instead of 
poring over the “ Remains of the Late Reverend John Trotter, 
Missionary,’ she was found reading poetry. 

Mr. Alured Horatius Montresor liked particularly to talk 
about the house and Miss Mirrelies’ domestic arrangements, with 
reference of course to their effect on Miss Maltseed’s position and 
comfort. He was immensely interested to hear of the photographs 
that were to be taken. Perhaps it was he, perhaps it was - 
Tabitha herself, who first thought how nice it would be if the 
inmates of the house were done in a group in the garden, Miss 
Mirrelies in the centre, the maids behind. Tabitha sat in a 
dream of utter felicity, with his arm round her slim waist, till the 
gong sounded for luncheon, and she rose and fled hastily. 

* * * * — 

“Do tell Miss Maltseed to come, Mabel,’ said Miss Mirrelies a 
little impatiently. The photographer had got the group and the 
house into focus more than once, but Miss Maltseed was missing. 

As she spoke the delinquent arrived, flushed and flurried and 
full of apologies. | 

“You have not seen the keys, Miss Mirrelies’ keys, Miss Colqu- 
houn ?” she asked. “ No ? Then I suppose they are in the drawing- 
room. I have hunted everywhere else. I forgot to give them back 
to her after taking out the stores.” 
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The keys were in the drawing-room on the centre table when 
the ladies went in, a good hour later. The photographer talked 
so pleasantly and made so many groups and studies that the 
time flew. He treated Mabel as a complete stranger, and made 
conversation almost entirely to Miss Mirrelies, whose prejudices 
against the genus vir began quite to soften. 

He might come again, when he had developed his photographs, 
and show them to Miss Mirrelies, and Herbert Elsdale went back 
to Oxford very proud of his little ruse. 

The rest of the afternoon passed quietly and pleasantly. Miss 
Mirrelies was happy, for she had been amused, and Tabitha was 
happy, for her fright about the keys had proved groundless, and, 
moreover, she was to see Alured Horatius again to-morrow. 
And Mabel was happy, for Herbert Elsdale had certainly proved 
his affection for her, and if her present life was sometimes dull 
and her duties irksome, she had at least something to look forward 
to. 

So all went well until six o'clock, at which time Mary pro- 
ceeded to lay the cloth for tea. Then a fearful shock was given 
to the peaceful household. Nota spoon was to be found, nor tlie 
silver sugar-bowl, nor the teapot, that priceless heirloom, nor 
one bit of real plate. The electro tea-urn was there, though. 

Stupefied by the shock, Miss Mirrelies was supported upstairs, 
for she could not intermit her evening toilet. 

“Give me the keys, just for safety’s sake,’ she said. And 
Tabitha Maltseed, with trembling fingers, opened the iron-bound 
safe. 

Diamonds, rubies, amethysts, family jewels of much value were 
all gone. So were securities to the value of some £20,000. The 
drawers were locked, as usual, but they had all been rifled. 
Words fail to express the consternation of the household. The 
police were set to work, of course. Suspicion fell first on an evil- 
looking tinker who had been seen about, also upon the man 
who cleaned knives and boots, and who had once been in jail. 

Two days passed. No one spent them in greater anguish than 
Tabitha Maltseed. To crown her misery, Alured Horatius 
Montresor came to his trysting-place no more. 

The evening of the second day brought Herbert Elsdale. 

“Miss Mirrelies, I have something to show you—something 
very wonderful.” 

The old lady roused herself with a sigh from the silent grief in 
which she had been plunged. 

Elsdale spread before her a photograph of the house and pointed 


to her bedroom window, saying, with a smile at Mabel, 


“Only a face at the window, 
Only a face, nothing more, 
For if ever it had any legs, 
They must have walked out at the door.” 
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Miss Mirrelies adjusted her spectacles to see. But Tabitha 
Maltseed, looking over her shoulder, gave a loud shriek and 
fainted. And well she might. 

For the photograph had caught the face of a man who stood at 
the open Window, a box in his hand. And the face was the face 
of Alured Horatius Montresor. 

* * * * * * 

“We calls ’im Fullerlove, ma'am,” said the intelligent official 
from Scotland Yard, who had gently but firmly drawn forth from 
the miserable Tabitha the story of her relations with the handsome 
deceiver, “ Merton Hamblyn, alias Montresor, alias John Snooks, 
alias Winking Willie. Oh, we know him well enough, and it ain’t 
the first time by a long way that he’ve played that game. But 
we've got him now.” 

Tabitha Maltseed has sought employment as matron in a 
penitentiary. A little wholesome acidity of manner does no harm 
there. But Miss Dorothea Mirrelies has taken a new lease of life 
under the cheerful roof of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Elsdale. She it 

was who smoothed for them the path of perfect felicity. 

“The least I could do,’she said, “since but for them I should 
never have known of the Face at the Window.” 


LOUISA F, FIELD. 






























SELF. 


WHISPER Love’s banished name with bated breath, 
Own not her sway—renounce her sweet control : 
The cynic world has judged her to the death, 

And torn her image from the human soul. 
Welcome the King of Self, who mounts the throne 
Where late the Queen of Love held gentle rule: 
Laugh dead the hearts that love for love alone, 
Brand Friendship as the phantom of the fool. 


Bow down to rank and riches ; fix your eyes 

Where Folly ambles in a golden dress ; 

And Jet the incense of your homage rise 

Before the gilded altar of Success. 

Thou youth, beneath whose hand Life’s opening scroll 
Awaits thy record on its mystic page, 

Cast out unselfish passion from thy soul, 

And learn the wisdom of a heartless age. 


Be worldly gain thy dearest, noblest prize, 

All other hopes in life or death above ; 

And the wild ravings of the fools despise 

Who babble of disinterested love. 

Love !—a long pain, a dream of hopeless joy, 

A faithless marsh-liyht dancing through the air, 
That leads the heart, its captive and its toy, 
Through twilight Doubt to ever dark Despair. 


Smile, charm, and flatter ; though old friendships die, 
Fortune’s full tide will sweep away Regret ; . 
On to the goal—and seek without a sigh 

To sell thy Conscience for a coronet. 

Whisper the banished name, but shed no tear, 

Forget the happy days for ever fled; 

Force back that sob, or hide it with a sneer, 

For Self is King, and Love—poor Love—is dead ! 


ALFRED BERLYN. 





MR. ATTERBURY’S DUEL. 


BY F. LOWREY. 


Mr. JOSEPH ATTERBURY was the junior partner of the well- 
known firm Grinder, Grabbe, & Atterbury, solicitors of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He was a very hard-working, sedate, and somewhat priggish 
young man of five-and-thirty or thereabouts. Mr. Atterbury had 
nearly the whole work of the firm to attend to, for Grinder was 
dead, and Grabbe was past seventy, deaf and stupid, and hence it 
came to pass that he very rarely indeed indulged himself in a 
holiday of more than a couple of days’ duration. He now and then 
ran down to Brighton, Eastbourne, or Margate from Saturday to 
Monday, or spent. a day on the river at Richmond or Hampton 
Court ; but for years he had not been fifty miles from London, and 
never in his life had Mr. Atterbury crossed the Channel. 

It was a sweltering morning in August, and Mr. Atterbury 
sat in his sanctum opening his letters, and wishing devoutly 
that he could manage to let the affairs of Grinder, Grabbe, & 
Atterbury look after themselves for a season, until the weather 
had become somewhat more endurable. One of the epistles 
before him bore a French stamp, and Mr. Atterbury wondered 
languidly who his foreign correspondent could be. He opened 
and read. It was from the eldest daughter of a certain rich old 
gentleman, a Mr. Chequerton, who had'long been one of the most 
profitable clients of the firm. Miss Chequerton wrote in great 
distress ; her father had had a paralytic stroke, and was not 
expected to recover. He was, however, conscious, and in no 
immediate danger, and he wished Mr. Atterbury to come over at 
once if he could possibly be spared. The letter was written from 
the Grand Hotel, Dinard, where, it appeared, the Chequertons 
had been staying for several weeks. 

Mr. Atterbury twisted the letter round his fingers as he 
thought the matter over. Here was certainly an admirable 
opportunity for his holiday. He had no very clear idea where 
Dinard was, or what sort of a country it was situated in, but he 
remembered that Tom Burton, one of his articled clerks, had 
spent his summer holiday in Brittany, and determined to ask 
his advice on the subject. So he rang the bell and summoned 
that young man to his presence. 

“ What sort of a place is Dinard?” he inquired. 
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“« A 1—that is, very nice indeed,” answered Mr. Burton ; “ lots 
to do, dancing, tennis racing ; lots of pretty—I mean very good 
society,” he added with a cough. 

Mr. Atterbury glanced somewhat sternly over his glasses. 

“Can you speak French ?” 

“Pretty well, sir. I can order a dinner and a bed, find my way 
about the country, and all that.” 

“H’m; I see there is a boat from Southampton to St. Malo 
to-night. Get ready to go with me; we shall probably be away 
a week or ten days.” 

So Mr. Burton left his superior’s room delighted at the prospect 
of an extra holiday, while Mr. Atterbury also departed to prepare 
for his journey. He was a bachelor, so his arrangements were 
speedily made, and on the following morning he and Burton 
arrived at St. Malo, with the dirty, uncomfortable feeling which 
ever accompanies the absence of razors anda bath. They crossed 
over to Dinard and put up at the Grand Hotel, where they found 
Mr. Chequerton anxiously awaiting their arrival. 

Mr. Atterbury spent a sufficiently wearisome afternoon. The 
old gentleman wanted to make some important alterations in his 
will, but he was fretful and undecided, and the solicitor found the 
greatest possible difficulty in preventing him from wandering 
from the point, and in comprehending what his wishes really 
were. By dinner time, therefore, he felt somewhat disposed for 
a little relaxation, and consulted Mr. Burton as to the best means 
of spending the evening. “ You had better come to the Casino,” 
suggested that young man. “I can easily get you an introduction, 
and it’s not half bad fun. They are mostly English people, so 
you won't have any trouble about the language.” So the pair 
dined judiciously but well, and went on the Casino, after smoking 
a cigar on the beach. 

It was asufficiently lively scene. A very fair band was playing 
a waltz, and twenty or more couples were dancing with much 
spirit on an excellent floor. The room opened out on a large 
verandah, in the dark corners of which various couples could 
be indistinctly seen holding sweet converse under the moon’s 
unobtrusive rays. There was a refreshment bar and a card room, 
and further off could be heard the click of billiard balls. Mr. 
Atterbury noticed that every variety of costume was permissible. 
There were men attired like himself in the solemn dress coat of 
his native land, others wore broadcloth, and not a few loud- 
patterned tweeds and homespuns. Some ladies were resplendent 
In diamonds and full ball costumes, but the majority had 
evidently not troubled to change their walking dresses, and many 
retained their hats. There was a sort of free-and-easy air about 
the whole entertainment that struck Mr. Atterbury as affording a 
Somewhat welcome reliet to the gruesome respectability of the 
entertainments in his own neighbourhood of Brixton. 
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“Tf you'd like to dance, I'll introduce you to lots of people,” 
said Mr. Burton, whose manner towards his superior had grown 
considerably more familiar. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Atterbury, who was in the habit of being 
rather run after by the fair sex, quite as much, it is to be feared, 
for the sake of his money and prospects as for his personal advan- 
tages. Burton was as good as his word, and the worthy solicitor 
was speedily provided with plenty of partners, whom he found 
extremely easy to get on with, and utterly devoid of diffidence, 
He began to enjoy himself vastly, and paid several visits to the 
refreshment bar. 

“Who is that very handsome tall woman in the corner?” he 
presently asked Tom Burton, “ the one talking to the little French- 
man in uniform.” 

“Oh, that is Mrs. Titus Higginshaw, widow of a Yankee pig- 
jobber or cats’ meat man or something. I believe she’s very rich; 
all the Frenchmen run after her like mad.” 

“Do you think you could introduce me ?”” asked Mr. Atterbury, 
upon whom the widow’s fascinations had produced a great effect. 

“T don’t know her myself, but I can easily get some one else to 
do it,” replied Tom, and so the ceremony of presentation was per- 
formed; the little French officer went off in search of a partner, 
and Mr. Atterbury was left to ingratiate himself with the lovely 
American. 

Impressed though he already was by her appearance, the worthy 
solicitor was completely conquered by her manners and engaging 
conversation. She seemed to have been everywhere, and to have 
seen everything ; to be on the most intimate terms with half of 
the distinguished personages in Europe, and to know very nearly 
as much about London as Mr. Atterbury did himself. At the 
same time she affected no airs of superiority, listened attentively 
to Mr. Atterbury’s comments on men and things, always laughed 
in the right place, and even permitted him to flirt with her in a 
mild and harmless fashion. Mr. Atterbury was enraptured. He 
monopolised her society for the evening, in spite of the murderous 
scowls of the French officer, and other truculent- looking foreigners, 
and went to bed to dream ecstatically of winning at once the ‘relict 
and the millions of the defunct Higginshaw. 

A fortnight passed, and Mr. Atter ‘bury showed no signs of mov- 
ing. He had long since set in order the affairs of Mr. Chequerton, 
and one or two messages had already reached him from London 
suggesting his speedy return to the office. But Mr. Atterbury’s 
feelings were too much for him. He was, in fact, desperately in 
love with the fair widow, and was determined not to leave Dinard 
without putting his fate to the touch. She, on her part, by no 
means discouraged his devotion, but, with the ingenuity of her 
sex, contrived that one day he should be buoyed up with the most 
sanguine hopes and another cast into the de spths of despair 
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Nevertheless he was decidedly the most favoured of her many 
suitors, and the desperate fits were of comparatively rare occur- 
rence. Mr. Tom Burton, naturally enough. took the deepest 
interest in his patron’s love affair. Mr. Atterbury confided to him 
every detail; and poured into hissympathising ear his hopes and 
fears, his successes and his failures. Tom did not seem in the 
least bored ; in fact, his services came in very useful, for Mr. Atter- 
bury employed him to look after Mrs. Higginshaw whenever he 
himself was absent, and to keep at a safe distance any insidious 
and fascinating Frenchman who appeared to have designs upon 
her hand. Tom was a clever young man, and very discreet. 
Several elderly sirens endeavoured to lure him to play baccarat 
with them, but he manfully withstood the temptation, and 
devoted himself to advancing his superior’s suit. As a matter of 
fact, he had played baccarat at Dinard before, and did not find 

a profitable speculation. 

And so matters went on smoothly enough until there appeared 
on the scene a certain Marquis de Roulz, who drove a tandem, 
talked very big, and wore a diplomatic uniform in the evenings, 
covered with gorgeous orders. He was a tall man, this marquis, 
with black hair, shining teeth, a magnificent moustache, and an 
obtrusive imperial, whereas it must be confessed that Mr. Atter- 
bury was of small stature and insignificant appearance, wore a 
double eye-glass, and was getting a trifle bald. The solicitor took 
a profound dislike to M. de Roulz from the moment he set eyes 
upon him, and before long he discovered that his instinct had been 
only too correct. For the Marquis had scarcely arrived in the 
hotel before he got introduced to Mrs. Higginshaw, and the cere- 
mony had barely been accomplished before he began to make 
fierce love to her, utterly regardless of the prior claims of Mr. 
Atterbury or of any other rival whatsoever. The widow appa- 
rently looked upon him with favour, and the unhappy solicitor 
endured torments. Despair was now his ordinary frame of mind, 
while intervals of hope became rarer and rarer. Burton watched 
his patron’s agonies with the deepest interest, not unmixed, it is 
to be feared, with amusement. 

“Tl tell you what it is, my boy,” groaned Mr. Atterbury, 
“that infernal Frenchman, with his airs and graces and his 
orders, is cutting me out. I don’t believe he is a marquis at all, 
but women are so silly. Oh Lord, what am I to do?” 

“Well, you know, you might have a row with him,” suggested 
Tom. 

“What do you mean? He’s bigger than I am.” 

“Qh, that wouldn’t matter; they tight duels in this country.” 

Mr. Atterbury’s face assumed an expression of mingled horror 
and amazement. He was a man of peace, and, sooth to say, 
somewhat of a coward. He had a righteous horror of firearms, 
and knew as much about swords as of ballooning. 
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“ Am I to understand, sir,” he inquired with much solemnity, 
“that you dare to counsel me to risk my life in combat with this 
beastly foreigner ?”’ 

“T don’t mean that exactly,’ stammered Tom, smothering a 
grin, “but if you come across him in any way he’s pretty sure 
to challenge you, and if you don’t go out Mrs. Higginshaw will 
never speak to you again.” 

Mr. Atterbury made no answer. He was buried in thought, 
which seemed to be of a decidedly unpleasant character. 

A week after this conversation there were some races in a 
neighbouring town, and the rank, beauty, and fashion of Dinard 
turned out to view the sport. This was certainly the Count’s 
opportunity. Not only did he drive over in his tandem, but he 
had the audacity to offer Mrs. Higginshaw the vacant seat beside 
him, which she, to the profound disgust of Mr. Atterbury, 
accepted with alacrity. The solicitor determined at first that he 
would not add to his rival’s triumph by appearing on the race- 
course at all, but Tom urged him so strongly not to give in that 
he changed his resolution, and drove over, silent and miserable, 
in a “ breack ” (so spelt in France) with a party from the hotel. 
Arrived on the course, he found Mrs. Higginshaw in an extremely 
bad temper, and the Marquis sitting beside her, his expressive 
face overcast with gloom. She greeted him warmly. 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Atterbury,” she said; “ please 
take me for a walk.” 

The Marquis looked quite murderous as the favoured swain 
helped the widow to descend from her eminence, and strutted 
away by her side. 

“That stupid man!” she exclaimed, as soon as they were a 
safe distance from De Roulz; “he can’t drive a bit! We were 
nearly upset half-a-dozen times ; nothing will induce me to trust 
myself with him again.” 

Mr. Atterbury grinned with delight; hope was dawning once 
more. 

“These foreigners never can drive,” said he, with true British 
pride. 

“T don’t believe he can ride either,” she continued, “but he 
has entered a horse for a steeplechase, and says he is going to try 
his luck.” 

Mr. Atterbury’s feelings were too deep for words, but he 
prayed that the Marquis might break his neck. 

The steeplechase came on. The Marquis donned a gorgeous 
jacket, and mounted a capering black horse. Mr. Atterbury 
thought he looked pale, but the “ obstacles” were so very low that 
he almost despaired of seeing the Frenchman come to grief. 
However, he conducted the widow to a spot which commanded an 
excellent view of the first jump, and hoped for the worst. 

The preliminary canter was over, and the competitors started. 
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The black horse evinced a disposition to bolt, and the Marquis 
tugged at his reins with the energy of desperation. They neared 
the | jump, a hurdle about two feet six in height, Mr. Atterbury’s 
heart was in his mouth, and the Marquis looked as if he did not 
like his position. But the black horse meant business ; he rushed 
at the hurdle, cleared it by a couple of feet, “ pecked ” as he 
landed, and the Marquis shot clear over the animal’s head, and 
alighted in a soft and muddy spot on his back. 

“Good gracious!” cried the widow, with a pretty little shriek, 
“T hope he is not killed!” Her companion said nothing. He 
was glaring at the prostrate marquis with hungry eagerness. A 
couple of soldiers rushed up and restored the fallen hero to a 
perpendicular position. He was evidently not much hurt, but 
the disgrace made up for any absence of mere bodily injuries 
His face was white with fury, except for a few patches of mud, 
which by no means added to his beauty. His lovely jacket was 
in a pitiable condition, and his cap was crushed into a shapeless 
mass. As he walked off Mr. Atterbury could not refrain from 
a chuckle of triumph. The Marquis heard the jeer, and transfixed 
the solicitor with a murderous glare which caused a shiver to run 
down that worthy’s back. But the widow’s favours atoned for 
everything, and Mr. Atterbury felt that so long as he basked in 
her smiles he could defy a dozen marquises. 

That evening there was an unusually elaborate ball at the 
Casino. The special nature of the occasion was made manifest 
by the fact that the price of admission was doubled, the room 
decorated with a few decayed-looking plants, and an extra 
instrument of torture added to the band. Mr. Atterbury felt that 
that night he must take the decisive step in his wooing. Mrs. 
Higginshaw had been charmingly gracious ; she had allowed him 
to remain near her until the races were over ; he had sat beside 
her in the breack coming home, Burton discreetly taking the seat 
beyond; he had even squeezed her hand without any positive 
discouragement. So he attired himself with unusual care, and 
drank a great deal of champagne at dinner. At the ball every- 
thing went well. Mrs. Higginshaw wore a bewitching costume, 
greeted him most cordially, and gave him more dances than he 
dared to hope for. The Marquis was there, scowling horribly, 
and seeming as if he, too, had dined somewhat too well. It was 
about the middle of the ev ening; Mr. Atterbury was piloting 
Mrs, Higginshaw through a waltz, wondering if he dared to 
propose in the verandah, when the couple ‘suddenly ran up 
against some one with a tremendous crash. It was the Marquis 
and a muscular Scotch girl with whom he was dancing. Mr. 
Atterbury gasped, glared at his rival and resumed, but scarcely 
had he taken half-a-dozen turns more before the same incident 
was repeated. The affront was evidently intentional, and Mr. 
Atterbury strutted out of the room, boiling with indignation. 
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“What a ruffian that man-is!” said Mrs. Higginshaw; “see 
how he has bruised my arm.” 

And the enamoured solicitor inspected a microscopic mark 
upon the widow’s lovely skin, and felt as if he could strangle 
De Roulz on the spot. 

Mr. Atterbury drank several more glasses of champagne at the 
buffet, and presently returned to the fray. The Marquis cannoned 
against him once more. 

“Did you do that on purpose, sir?” he cried, casting prudence 
to the winds. 

“ What if I did, sare ?”” responded the Frenchman, with a vicious 
orin. 

“You're a beastly cad, sir, that’s all!” 

“Do not make a disturbance here,” said De Roulz significantly ; 
“vou sall hear of me again.” And he left the ball-room. 

The rest of the evening did not seem quite so delightful to Mr. 
Atterbury. He felt an unpleasant foreboding of the « consequences 
of his audacity, which no amount of champagne could banish, and 
the widow, too, had grown curiously silent and preoceupied. 
Moreover, the solicitor began to feel that he had drunk too much 
wine ; the room spun round him when he danced, and his head 
ached very badly. So before the dance was finished he took an 
affectionate leave of Mrs. Higginshaw and went off to bed. 

“Look after her, my boy,” he whispered to Tom Burton. 

“JY will, sir,” said Tom fervently ; “and I'll see you in the 

Ms »? 
morning. 

The next morning Mr. Atterbury awoke feeling excessively sick, 
and with the dismal foreboding intensified a hundredfold. Pre- 
sently there was a knock at his door, and the hotel boots 
entered. 

“What's the matter?” cried Mr. Atterbury, jumping up in 
alarm. 

“Two gentlemen desire to see monsieur,” replied the boots. 

“Oh Lord!” groaned the unhappy man, “I'll be down directly.” 
And he got up and huddled on his clothes with shaking fingers. 
Two officers in uniform were seated in his private room. As Mr. 
Atterbury entered they rose and bowed profoundly. 

“We have come, Monsieur,” said one in very bad English, “to 
inquire what is the name of your friend.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mr. Atterbury, his teeth chatter- 
ing in his head. 

“Tam the Capitaine Girard, and my friend here is the Lieu- 
tenant Boirot ; we are témoins of the part of the Marquis de Roulz. 
Will you have the goodness to inform us where we can find your 
fr iends ;” 

“T haven’t got any friends,” stammered the solicitor. “I don't 


know what you mean. I won't fight your d—d Marquis. I'll see 
you blowed first !” 
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Fortunately neither of the Frenchmen understood what Mr. 
Atterbury meant. ‘They rose to go. 

“ My address is here,” said the Captain, laying a card on the 
table. “TI sall hear from your friend. Good morning, Monsieur.” 

Mr. Atterbury sank into a chair with an expression of abject 
terror. Scarcely had the door closed behind his tormentors when 
Tom Burton entered the room. 

“Why, what’s the matter? You look ill.” 

“Tom,” said Mr. Atterbury apprehensively, “shut the door. 
Come here. That internal Marquis wants me to fight him. When 
does the boat start ? ’ 

“Why, you don’t mean that you're going to bolt?” 

“T am though.” 

“ And leave Mrs. Higginshaw ?” 

Mr. Atterbury winced perceptibly. 

“T won't fight that ruffian for twenty Mrs. Higginshaws. Why, 
he’d shoot me through the head or spit me like a lark! ” 

“Well, it's very awkward. [ve brought Colonel Coffin round 
to arrange the business.” 

“ Colonel Coffin be hanged !” screamed Mr. Atterbury. “I’m not 
going to be murdered to please him. Why — 

At that moment the door opened, and the gallant Colonel him- 
self appeared. He was a big man, with a hoarse voice, and very 
bristly grey hair. He had a long moustache and a ferocious 
imperial, and spoke with a very strong Irish accent. Mr. Atter- 
bury knew him slightly, and was aware that he had the reputa- 
tion of a practical duellist and manager of affairs of honour. 

“Good morning, sor,” he began; “me friend here was a long 
toime, so I thought I’d come in and see ye meself. And which is 
it to be, Misther Atterbury, pistols or swords ?” 

“Neither, sir, neither! lam a solicitor, and I don’t fight duels. 
If I hear anything more of this TU—T ll—have you all bound 
over to keep the peace !” 

‘“Kape the peace, is it ?” said the Colonel, tugging his moustache 
grimly, “but ye must fight. Ye wouldn't disgrace the English 
colony, would ye now ?” 

“What do I care for the English colony? I am going back to 
Southampton!” and Mr. Atterbury made a move for the door. 

“Sor,” ejaculated the Colonel, putting his back against it, 
“Oi will not allow ye to deserace your counthree! If ye will 
not meet this blagiard Oi will fight him meself—but Oi’ll horse- 
whip ye first !” “And the Colonel placed a chair beside the door, 


sat down in it, and folded his arms across his chest with an air 


of unalterable resolution. 

“Ts there no law in this awful country ?” cried Mr. Atterbury, 
in a state of intense perturbation ; “must a respectable man take 
his choice of being shot or brutally beaten ?” 


: rs 
a ee 


“ Precisely,’ remarked the Colonel; “ye’d better go out, sor ; it’s 
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nothin’ when you're used to it. The last toime I had a quarrel 
with one of these gintry, bedad, I wanted to put him up at five 
paces, but he wouldn’t come out at all.” 

“ By Jove,” suddenly interposed Tom, “suppose you say you 
won't fight except with pistols at four paces! [ll bet a monkey 
to a mousetrap that De Roulz will funk!” 

“It’s right ye are Oim thinking,” said the Colonel; “ but it’s 
a mane way of doing business. But we can tlhry it.” 

“Good God, I'm not going to fight at four paces!” cried 
Atterbury. 

Tom nudged his principal in the ribs. “Leave it to me,” he 
whispered, “there won’t be any duel. Well, Colonel, I think we 
can now go to Captain Girard.” 

“Good-bye, Misther Atterbury,” said that gentleman as he left 
the room; “remimber Oi’ve got me oi on ye. Ye'd betther be 
stayin’ here until we get back,” and he locked the door. Mr. 
Atterbury was too dazed to resist; he sat there the whole 
morning in a condition resembling nightmare. About twelve the 
door was unlocked, a waiter brought him some lunch and wine, 
and the Colonel stalked solemnly in. 

“QOive taken the message,’ he said; “the Captain says it’s 
murder ye want, not duelling, but he'll ask the Marquis.” 

Mr. Atterbury began to feel better. What honour and glory 
would be his if De Roulz refused to meet him! What a hero 
he would become in the eyes of Mrs. Higginshaw ! 

Meanwhile the Marquis de Roulz had received the alarming 
news that the bloodthirsty Englishman, being ignorant of the 
use of swords, insisted on fighting with pistols at four paces. The 
Marquis, like his rival, was suffering from a bad headache ; it 
happened, too, that he was no marquis at all, but an ex-head 
waiter at a café in London who had come into a fortune of a few 
thousand francs. His valour was accordingly very skin-deep; and 
when he heard Colonel Coffin’s astounding proposition, he made 
up his mind to take the first train to Paris. But Captain Girard 
resorted to diplomacy; and after much argument and much 
bluster from Colonel Coffin a proces verbal was drawn up, in 
which the honour of both parties was declared to be completely 
satisfied. This desirable consummation was not arrived at before 
an advanced hour of the day, and Mr. Atterbury was not released 
from his confinement until dinner-time was long over. 

However, he entertained Colonel Coftin and Tom Burton, for 
whose combined abilities he had conceived a profound respect, to 
a little dinner in his own room, where all former differences were 
forgotten, and mutual admiration was the order of the day. 
The Colonel told amazing stories of his prowess in the field of 
honour, Mr. Atterbury grew sentimental about the widow, and 
professed his entire readiness to fight any number of Frenchmen 
on the same or any other terms, and Tom proved an appreciative 
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and attentive listener. The worthy solicitor went to bed gloriously 
happy. One thing only was wanting to complete his felicity, 
and he felt sure of success with Mrs. Higginshaw now. 

Mr. Atterbury was rather late the next morning. He slept 
soundly after his anxieties, but lost no time in looking for the 
object of his adoration. He found her on the beach with Burton. 
“Good boy,” thought the solicitor ; “ how well he looks after her !” 

It was asplendid morning. Playful little waves danced and 
glistened in the sun. Lovely creatures, lightly attired in satin 
tunics and calecons, with much lace and embroidery, and high- 
heeled shoes, epiidicd about in two feet of water, and pretended 
to bathe, assisted in their proceedings by scantily-clad French 
exquisites, and ogled by the possessors of many opera-glasses. 
Mr. Atterbury thought that all nature was smiling at him and 
urging him to victory y. He walked up to the widow and greeted 
her with respectful tenderness. 

“ Dear Mr. Atterbury,” she murmured ; “so charmed to see you 
safe and well. I have heard all about your affair with that 
horrible De Roulz. How splendidly brave of you! And to 
think that it was all on account of poor little me!” 

The solicitor felt himself swelling with importance. He would 
make Tom a partner. 

“And oh, Mr. Atterbury!” she continued, modestly casting 
down her splendid eyes, “ i aa a piece of news for you; I was 
determined you should be the first to congratulate me. Let me 
present to you my future Lusband, Mr. Thomas Burton !” 

* * 

Mr. Atterbury is sil a “ai He abhors widows more 
fervently than did the late Mr. Weller, and he denounces all 
foreign watering-places as dens of infamy. Another clerk occupies 
Tom Burton’s stool, for his wife’s money has enabled that young 
gentleman to discard the drudgery of law in favour of more 
congenial pursuits. F. LOWREY. 
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“THE RED ROUTE.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


PLANS OF TRAVEL. 


applied it, and brought her round. 


salid— 


either of you. Go on with your conversation. 
housekeeper to show me to a room, Mr. Usher.” 


and wringing his hands. 


picture of fragility ? 


outward impression.” 


SPADE. 





CAPITAL,” 


THE sheriff gathered his ward up in his arms from Usher's rug, 
called out for cold water, felt in her pocket for a smelling-bottle, 


“Mina,” he said, “how is this? You have never been like 
this in my experience of you. You are seriously ill, my pet.” 

Usher stood by, conscience-stricken. He wished he had not 
spoken so strongly to her. He regretted that he had made any 
allusion to Joseph at all, and was sorry that he should have 
allowed himself to plead his own cause by depreciating his rival. 
Did he need to do so? Was he not the stronger man ? 
there not a want of self-respect in supposing that, in the leng 
run, he could not put himself into the centre of her heart to the 
exclusion of Joseph? He flattered himself there was, as he saw 
the girl sit down, agitated, pale, and speechless. 
recovered the use of her tongue, however. She looked up and 


By-and-by she 


“T felt it coming on in church. It is the electricity in the 
air. It is the warmth and closeness which has done it. 
be better immediatery. Indeed, I am better now. 
a flash of lightning. My nerves somehow seem to have felt it 
by a kind of prevision. Please not to look at me or think of me, 
I shall ask your 


She tottered as she left the room, but would accept no support 
from either of the men. The sheriff stood at the table, distressed 


“JT never saw her like this before. I must call on Dr. Christison 
at once and explain her symptoms to him. It is most alarming. 


She may die any day. Did you ever look on such a distressing 


“She certainly looked weak. She is so sensitive to every 


See, there is 
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“God knows what I should do if I were to lose her!” 

“You will not lose her.” 

“T must see Christison at once. My poor pet! Go out and 
hear from the housekeeper how she is.”’ 

“Usher went out, and came back to find the sheriff turning 
over the leaves of an atlas. 

“Well?” 

“Miss Durie says she is all right again, and will join us 
directly.” 

“Why, what in the world led up to it? Did she drop off 
suddenly without any note of warning? Were you discussing 
anything that agitated her ?” 

“ We were discussing trifles.” 

“Tt is inexplicable. : 

“Not if you take the state of the atmosphere into account.” 

“ But it is the first time it ever occurred. I shall have to take 
her away somewhere. Indeed, I will have to alter all my line 
of behaviour about her. Good heavens! To think of it. I 
have told you that I have hindered her from corresponding with 
Nixon, or him with her. Do you think that may not have 
induced the state of mind which has brought on this attack ?” 

Usher did not answer, and as the sheriff was talking as much 
to himself as to him, the question did not demand an answer. 
He proceeded. 

“It was a wrong decision, I am afraid. I did it for the best. 
I must start afresh. I shall write Nixon and tell him to corre- 
spond. Hang the fellow! If he had been really in love, I 
believe he would have corresponded in spite of me. He has 
been a trifle too obedient to the letter of my request.” 

“J think, sheriff, it would be a very ill-advised way of finding 
health for Miss Durie, to recommend her to open such a corre- 
spondence. 

“T am not so sure of that.” 

“You have changed your mind, then?” 

“Perhaps I have.” 

“Changed it upon a panic. You see Miss Durie taken ill of 
a sudden, and you jump to the conclusion that it’s love for her 
Joseph Nixon. It isn’t—it isn’t. I have been to Ruddersdale, 
Sheriff Durie—have been, and am just returned, and her lover is 
paying attention to a shepherd-girl, and is thinking nothing of 

lina.” 

“Come, Usher, be fair. You are rivals. You have no right 
to bring reports to me of that sort.”’ 

“You dragged it out of me. Besides, am I not entitled to 
speak the truth when you have encouraged me to pay attention 
to Mina, with the prospect of marrying her, if she prefers me to 
Joseph, after a time ?” 

“Perhaps I have been a little unscrupulous. Perhaps I am 
VOL, XILL. P 
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sorry. Perhaps I had no right to throw you in her way. What 
were you doing in Ruddersdale ?” 

7 Investigating.” 

“ And were you in time to hear that my ward has been thrown 
back upon the Infinite by the discovery of a new fragment of 
the strip of deed of conveyance, and that the unique discovery 
may be presently made that Joseph Nixon is laird of Dunbeath ?” 

“That is an impossibility.” 

“Why so?” 

“T spent the night with Leslie—you know Leslie ?—and he 
opened up about Nixon. He didn’t precisely say that he knew 
his origin, but he intimated that he might know it if he liked. 
But what is this new evidence ?” 

“Only a bit of the old deed posted to me by some one in 
Ruddersdale. I reposted it to Nixon, as it seemed most to 
concern him, and I’ve determined to dismiss the subject from my 
own, and if possib le, from Mina’s mind.” 

“You are trifling with a great question, sheriff—one that may 
affect her whole future life.”’ 

“But this crisis in her health brings me to say that I shall 
take her abroad. At one time I thought of going north. I will 
not, however. I will take her south. I will show her a little 
French life, perhaps a little Italian life too. She has never been 
abroad, and it will do her good. It will put her mind into new 
channels.” 

‘Take her'to Paris,” said Usher suddenly, his eyes gleaming 
with excitement. 

“1 don’t mind if I do.” 

Mina came in again, and all through the afternoon was grateful 
to the men for their tenderness to her, and their attention. For 
they vied with each other in saying pleasant things, and in 
seeming to devise happiness for her future. The thunderstorm 
went on outside, and after dinner Usher had them into his little 
drawing-room. He put Mina into the chair which looked most 
like a throne, and while the rain pelted at the window, he 
brought her albums and little bits of porcelain, and curiosities 
which he said belonged to his grandmother, though that relation 
was unknown to him, being a personage not in a way of life for 
acquiring domestic objects capable of being handed down to sons’ 
sons. She brightened up considerably under the sympathy, and 
when the sheriff said to her— 

“Mina, I’m going to take you to Paris,” she answ 

“Tt is the place of all places in the world I should like to 
see. 

“ Why didn’t you say so sooner ?” 

“Because you seem to prefer going to some distant waterside 
to whip it with arod. I hate rivers and rods.” 

“Why ?” asked Usher. 
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“ Because I have to crawl along the bank with a lunch-basket 
and an easel, and when | am just sitting down to paint beautifully 
and have got the beginning of an exquisite scene on my canvas, 
up comes a shout, ‘ Mina, Mina, where are you, Mina? These 
confounded’—sometimes the adjective is stronger than that— 
‘flies have grasped a bramble at my back. Would you mind 
taking them off?’ Or it is, ‘Mina, Mina, what have you done 
with my flask ?’ Or, ‘Mina, Mina, I begin to feel hungry now,’ 
Or, ‘Mina, Mina, you should have been here a minute ago—an 
enormous fish wheeled over at my third fly.” There is no rest for 
the poor pilgrim who has to follow an angler.” 

“T didn’t think of it in that light,” said the sheriff remorse- 
fully ; “there certainly is not much fun in angling—for you. 
Well, we may do better abroad. I wish you might come with us, 
Frank.” 

“T should give my head to be able to start off with you.” 

“Ts it impossible ?” 

“When do you propose to go?” 

‘When, Mina?” 

“ How can I say what your engagements are, papa dear ?” 

“JT sha’n’t put a date on it to-day, but we shall go very soon— 
just as soon as I can make all my arrangements with my 
substitute at Oiley.” 

“To Paris—it sounds too good news to betrue. I have dreamt 
of seeing it, and being in it. I am quite glad I should have 
seemed to break down in health if this is to be the result.” 

The thunderstorm went by; the rain ceased ; the sounds of 
footsteps were heard on the street again. 

“T shall not despair of seeing you in Paris,” said Usher, as 
they rose to go. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
FISHING. 


AFTER Usher’s return to the south, Leslie made up his mind to 
adopt a new policy with Nixon. He dropped his feeling of 
personal resentment. He had not spoken ten minutes to Frank 
Usher before he thanked his stars that that brilliant young gentle- 
man was not the destitute miner.. Usher put so many questions 
to him, under cover of genial conversation leading to nothing, 
about Mina Durie and the incident he most of all wished to wipe 
out of his mind, that Nixon’s downrightness seemed to him 
innocence and respect compared to it. He came to the conclusion, 
however, that Usher’s interest in Mina was such as he might 
have had in a Pictish ruin, or an old chapel, or a battle-field 
covered over with moorland. At the same tims he was glad to 
see his back turned and his head looking out of Mr. Laggan’s 
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coach. An advocate in full practice was a very different sort of 
animal from an advocate with no practice at all. Thus it 
happened that the mornig Usher left he sat down in his parlour 
and indited a short epistle to Nixon. 

“My Dear Sir (he wrote), “I had intended you to have some 
fishing before this time in the Rudder. I fear your search for 
gold has not been accompanied with all the success you could 
have wished, It cannot be found, except by rare good luck, 
unless in company with experienced diggers who know where to 
look. I have a fourteen-feet trout rod that I can put at your 
disposal this afternoon, if you have any taste in that direction. 
The river is in good condition, after flowing down rather heavily 
from Cnoc Dhu. The kelts have all gone to the sea, and we can 
depend upon getting clean fish. If you are agreeable, you can 
come over my house and lunch.” 3 

Nixon was surprised beyond measure to receive the little 
letter. He was beside himself with vexation at times that he 
had neither rod nor line, nor the means of getting them ; for the 
Rudder seemed to his eye to be teeming with trout and 
salmon. It was so well preserved by Leslie during the greater 
part. of the year, that, except when his own friends went out 
fishing on it, nobody fished—at least on the lower reaches. 
Shepherds and foresters were privileged by distance, and might 
do what they liked. 

Nixon was all the more surprised because of Nancy’s warnings 
to him to beware of Leslie, to keep out of his way; and the 
same forenoon he had been startled by a little packet from the 
sheriff, and a short letter. 

“ Dear Nixon (wrote the sheriff), “The enclosed bit of a deed 
dropped in on me the other morning, addressed by an unknown 
hand, the envelope bearing the Ruddersdale postmark. You 
may know something of it, and you may not. In any case it 
will interest you, particularly if, as I suppose, it is a portion of 
these wonderful fragments upon which we have all been building 
such strange imaginings. You will observe that the important 
letters e-p-h N-i occur. That seems to have some personal 
bearing upon yourself. No doubt it will heighten your interest 
in the search.” 

No allusion to Mina; not a word of old cordiality, nothing but 
the bare cold enclosure. Nixon was in a mood, therefore, to be 
grateful to the factor for his invitation. The need for a little 
human sympathy was strong upon him, for he was beginning to 
despair. Elspeth had gone back to the mountain. The miners 
were away. He had not joined them, and he did not know 
whether he ever should. A little of them had gone a great way. 
They were amusing at first; then they became embarrassing ; 
then they were irritating. Yet he supposed if his cradle did not 
rock to the tune of nuggets on his own account, he must joi 
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Russell sooner or later, and take Leslie’s wages. He turned his 
letter over and over, and wondered why he should have been 
asked to fish with him. He did not quite understand why 
Leslie should be his enemy, though Nancy insinuated that he 
was; still, this sudden development of hospitality was just as 
incomprehensible. He had done nothing to bring it round. 
He could think of no reason to account for it. But he deter- 
mined to accept. He hungered and thirsted for a fourteen-foot 
roJ, and he missed the swing of the arm and the velvety laying 
of the flies on the surface of the stream, and the boiling over of 
the fish, and the rushing out, and the bending of the point of the 
rod, and the scream of the reel, and the slow winding up and 
retreating and advancing upon the bank, and the tired fish 
brought to the edge, landed, killed, and put into the basket. 
Yes, he would go over and lunch with the potentate, though he 
did not like him, remembering that he had narrowly escaped from 
death at his hand. He did not blame him for intending to 
shove him into the stream ; still he recollected that it was Leslie’s 
elbow which had almost achieved that result. When he went up 
to the bank, the banker was already equipped for a day on the 
stream ; he received him with extended arm and a broad smile on 
his face. 

“J thought you would come,” he said. 

“Yes, I couldn’t well avoid coming on the back of so kind an 
invitation. You are very good to offer me a rod and free fishing 
on a preserved stream. I've been dying to fish ever since | 
came.” 

“You should have asked me sooner, and I would have supplied 
you. I keep the town off the water, of course; but I am not so 
exclusive as to shut up the Rudder from a stranger, well accre- 
dited and a visitor. You may fish, as you may dig, when, where, 
or how you like. There’s your rod. It’s not quite as tall as 
mine. Mine isasalmon-rod. Yours has caught salmon, too, but 
on trout-flies, and with a great strain on the point. We have 
a chance for both to-day.” 

They sat down to lunch, and discussed all the flies of all the 
Scotch rivers, which Nixon knew by heart. He surprised Leslie 
by telling him what he thought the flies ought to be for the day 
on the Rudder. 

“You've been up and seen them ?” 

“No, not I.” 

“Then you've fished before ?” 

“Many atime. I’ve fished all over the place. We are only a 
county now, you know. A county, as a serious Presbyterian 
fate would have it, for English people to amuse themselves in. 
The natives don’t believe it; but it’s very much of a fact all the 
same. And I know the county sufficiently well, and its flies too.” 
“T don’t like that flippant style of discussing a great historical 
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country. It’s no county; it’s a nation; it’s a great nation—at 
least the people who are in it and reside in it permanently are 
great; the poor wretches who are driven out of it by stronger 
men, and who turn round and shoot out their tongue at it, they 
are not great, they are mean, and contemptible, and small. Don’t 
you call Scotland a county again, and a pleasure-ground for 
England. I know Scots who are willing to march across the 
border and beard England in the teeth, as their ancestors did at 
Bannockburn.” 

“Yes, they beard England in Lombard Street, in the Lane, 
and all over London. Somebody told me the banks . 

“Now we’re talking business; if so, let us talk it seriously. 
You led me to suppose, some time ago, that the law had failed 
you, that you were no more intending to practise, but that you 
were open to a job.” 

“It depends upon the job.” 

‘When a man is hard-up he shouldn’t be nice.” 

“But I am rather nice in some things. I wouldn't thieve to 
oblige a man who was good enough to open his streams to me. 
I’m obliged to him for the opportunity to fish in a fair way ; 
but if he wants to purloin, he must get a hold of some other 
dirtier fist, or, being to the manner born, he can purloin himself.” 

“With your opinions a man will never get anything but 
scraps to live on. But that’s not what I meant to say to you 
at all. I don’t want you to purloin—I don’t want you to steal. 
I was going merely to ask you if you had any disinclination to 
go abroad.” 

“ Abroad ?” 

* Yes,” 

“Where ?” 

“No very great way off.” 

“ Over the North sea ?” 





“No.” 
“Where then? Across the English Channel ? ie 
“No.” 


“ Where ?” 

“To Australia.” 

“ Well, if I know any geography, that’s about as far off as I 
could go.” 

“But it's easy reached. Fine ships—clipper ships from the 
Clyde river nowadays. A floating hotel all the way, any of 
them.” 

“ And what would you commission me to do ?” 

“To go to Melbourne in the first place.” 

“ Yes.” 

“To go to Ballarat in the next place.’ 

“ Yes.” 


“To look up the old seat of the gold-fields. Some of them 
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are covered with bush and grass already, I know, but some of 
them are not; and there are graveyards and registers of the 
buried still in existence.” 

i 

“Go out to Ballarat, and find if there is still a cross over a 
grave with H. D. on it. Find if there is any record of who 
H. D. may have been. See what name he was buried with e 

“You want me to verify a lying miner’s romance ?” 

“You will be well paid for it. You will be better there than 
here. It’s a fair offer. Help yourself.” 

“Give me a little time to think it over. I’m not greatly in 
love with the offer, because the colonies don’t much attract me. 
I don’t say J will refuse it, however, if you will make it worth 
my while.” 

“If you execute the job to my mind, you will get £1,000 
for it.” 

“ T can do it in fifteen months, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Perhaps in less.” | 

“Then I won’t say yes right off, but I think it’s very likely 
I will say it before long.”’ 

“Then, if you’re ready, we'll take our rods and baskets 
and go.” 

They went out together in high, friendly key. Nixon was 
ever friendly when he had the chance. He naturally supposed 
that other people wished to be so, and he knew no reason why 
this man should not; and really, now that he was obliging and 
genial, and offering him £1,000 for fifteen months’ travel, or 
perhaps even fewer, he had a great mind to accept. In the 
meantime he followed at his heels on the river, and talked to 
him in response to words thrown over his shoulder, and they 
stood on the bank together at a deep pool beneath a cruive, 
pulling their lines through the rings of their rods, helping each 
other to untwist refractory coils of gut, comparing flies, and 
snipping knots with theif teeth. 

“Do you wade?” asked Nixon. 

“ Higher up I do.” 

“Then I’d better get above you.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ But I don’t wade.” 

“ No matter for that.” 

“JT have a superstition somehow that a man who gets into 
the water affects the nervous system of the trout for three 
hundred yards beneath him,” said Nixon. 

“Then you know nothing about fishing.” 

“ We'll see about that when we come to weigh our baskets.” 

“JT won't wade here, because it’s ten feet deep, and I haven’t a 
salmon fly suited for the pool.” 

“Then I'll lead off and get above you.” 
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“T can’t stand a man fishing above me.” 

“Why?” 

“a hel a feeling that I’m getting the miserable rejected 
remainder who jump on a last shift.” 

“Then you won't wade,” said Nixon. 

“T will wade.” 

“Very well, we shall part company. I must stick out for my 
rights.” 

“There are no rights on the river bank.” 

“There are; and one of them is, that the man who doesn’t 
wade gets the option of walking on before, and fishing the 
stream before the wader. Why, don’t you see that my end fly 
may be playing at the heel of your boot, while you are in the 
middle of the stream playing for a quiet spot beneath the 
opposite bank.” 

“ That’s nothing.” 

“Then I shall hand in my rod.” 

“ Hand it in, and be hanged to you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A RISE IN THE RIVER. 


Nrxon no sooner heard the factor’s exclamation than he re- 
covered his good humour. 

“No,” he ‘said, “ Mr. Leslie, I sha’n’t be such a baby as hand 
you my rod. Don’t let us quarrel on the river bank. They are 
sensitive in these deep pools, and, overhearing remarks, they are 
apt to sulk.” 

The faetor followed suit, and became agreeable also. 

“You see it’s no use, he replied, “ your pitting the experience 
of your life against mine. I have had Lord Stroma fishing here, 
and while I waded he plied the fly at my back. Lord Stroma 
knows fish better than any man in these parts, and it’s his 
opinion that the effect of wading upon ‘them is as nothing to a 
noise upon the bank. [ve had the Hon. Mr. Dirlot too, with 
that rod you have in your hand, fishing on the bank while I 
waded, and he has landed a three-pounder from the heel of 
my boot.” 

“All right, then. Don’t mind my expostulations. Having 
lodged my “protest, I feel comfortable, and can go to work with 
my conscience eased.” 

“ Away you go, then, ahead of me, and lash the water till you 
get to the broad corner at the head of the valley. You will see 
an island there. If you can manage to reach that island, and 
fish with the current which flows between it and the opposite 
bank, I promise you a basket.” 


“We can w eigh baskets at the store in the square as we come 
back.” 
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“Very good.” 

Nixon was not sorry to wander away in advance of Leslie. 
He began to feel uncomfortable in his presence for no particular 
reason. It could not be the domineering tone he adopted. That 
did not disturb him; it was the lowering look he bestowed upon 
him from time to time, as of enmity striving to be friendship. 
Then the proposal to go to Australia—what could it mean? It 
was a munificent offer, and one not lightly to be set aside. Yet 
it was suspiciously munificent, The information might be 
acquired at much less cost, if Leslie chose. Why should he 
want to give him so large a sum? There was something behind 
it which he did not understand. He walked slowly round the 
valley, laying his flies softly on the brown stream, now behind a 
stone, now at the quiet spots in the lee of a little island of sedge, 
now in the main current. But he seemed to have lost his 
cunning. There was an unusual tremor in his arm, and he did 
not succeed in raising a single trout. Looking back, he saw that 
Leslie was playing something in the deep pool of considerable 
weight, for his rod was curved and his line taut, and his reel 
working. He must get to the island at once, if he hoped to 
match his basket against his opponent at the end of the evening. 

But it was no such easy matter to reach the island. Where 
the river turned the corner towards the mountains the water 
flowed deep on the side on which Nixon found himself. Unless 
he jumped from a rock at the edge to a submerged rock in the 
centre, and trusted to finding shallow water nearer the island 
through which he could splash to the strand, there was no means 
of reaching it. He looked twice before he tried it, but the third 
time he sprang, and, with five or six bounds and a splash, he was 
among the pebbles of the island, raising the sand-pipers from the 
rushes as he strode towards a point which commanded a broad 
sweep of water at the other side. Coming round the high banks 
behind him was a slight breeze which raised a ruffle upon the 
water. 

The stream hardly seemed to move till it got farther down the 
island, but he tried a cast in the quiet water, and at his. first 
throw had the agreeable sensation of a jerk at his casting-line, a 
dive, and a wheeling of his reel. His nervous tremor instantly 
departed; he had hooked his first fish. It took him no great 
time to reel him to his feet, for he was no great weight, but as 
he brought him to the beach, and witnessed his gambols among 
the shingle, he had the edge of his anticipation whetted. He 
tried another cast with precisely the same result, and before he 
had stood an hour he had managed to land something every 
three minutes. Then his arm got tired, and he paused to look 
about him. From the corner of the valley he could make out 
Cnoe Dhu in the distance. 


What could Elspeth be about? Singular girl! To be born 
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and brought up like a lapwing, and yet to have so much indivi- 
duality, so much originality, so much that attracted him and 
made him love her. He wondered when he would see her again. 
He turned and saw Leslie standing high over him on the steep 
bank of the river. 

“T've been watching you,” he roared down. “You are doing 
very well, but you haven’t got anything like this,” showing sin 
tail of a orilse at the mouth of his basket. 

“No. ” My flies won’t bring up anything like that, but I am 
quite pleased. Iam rapidly “filling my creel—all half- pounders. 
] say, what’s the matter with the water ?” 

The question was natural enough. Quite suddenly the strand 
where he stood became submerged, not with a slow ascending 
tide from the sea, but with a wave of brown wood from Cnoe Dhu. 

“It comes down like that sometimes,” cried Leslie. “There’s 
no danger. It will pass and go by. An overflow from Dirlot. 
Fish away ; I’m pounds ahead of you.” 

Nixon did not like the aspect of the water, but he returned to 
his place without looking back, and, as luck would have it, a 
magnificent three-pounder bolted his second fly and fled deep 
into the river. He saw there was something going on with the 
water, that it seemed to be heightening; but his three-pounder 
went away with twenty yards of line, and showed such a resolute 
pluck and will of his own, that Nixon concentrated all his 
attention upon his movements. It was a superb trout, as he 
could see, reeling him up to the surface, and as he could feel 
when he bolted deep into the water, and sulked at the bottom 
like an eel beneath a stone, Shortly he forgot the rising in the 
river, as his trout ran away with half his line in his teeth, and 
he felt himself obliged to wade a little. He waded deep, the 
water advancing to his thighs and to his middle. He began to 
feel, when there was an impulsion which almost lifted him from 
his legs, that he had gone too far in. But his trout was sulking, 
and he was bound to have him. He did not retreat, therefore, 
but slowly reeled him to the surface and towards him, when a 
wave of water, extending from bank to bank, increasing the run 
of the stream from three to four inches, lifted him from his feet. 
He was an expert swimmer, but he had a rod in his hand, and a 
desirable trout at the end of it, whom he had no intention of 
abandoning. He kept a firm finger on the reel, and the result 
was that he was carried off his feet, and, for a moment or two, 
had the sensation of being choked with a sweetish kind of water. 

As the wave carried him his eye rested on the clay-bank 
opposite him, and he had a vivid picture impressed upon his 
mind of swifts flying over the stream, the wave of the river 
reaching to the holes in which their nests were. They flew and 
screamed and darted—he saw that; then he found his feet again, 
and was on the island, with the trout still at the end of the line. 
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But the overflow had taken all the spirit out of the trout; he 
made no more resistance. Nixon gathered up his line and 
brought him to his feet, as he turned the white of his belly to 
the light and put him in his basket, from which he found that a 
fly-book and all he had caught had been washed out and away. 
Having found his feet again, ‘he saw that he was surrounded with 
danger. The roomy island, rising from shingle edges and rushes 
into a green carpet of grass and ferns, was submerged, except at 
one point—the little patch to which he had retreated. The rock 
from which he had leapt was invisible, and the water circled 
and rushed with a rapidity which made him giddy to look at. 
Anxiously he gazed towards Cnoc Dhu; there was a black cloud 
concealing the summit; it had been there all the afternoon, and 
now red light was flashing out of it. Rain must have been 
descending in a deluge up there. He turned on the unsub- 
merged patch and looked up the bank. Leslie was leaning on 
his rod staring at him. He put his hand to his mouth and 
called up— 

“Am I safe here ?” 

But there was an intervening roar of water, and Leslie, putting 
his hand to his mouth and shouting down to him, he heard 
nothing. In despair he looked up the tumbling pathway of the 
stream; he saw a higher ridge of water bearing down, and it 
must submerge the island and carry him off. He flung the 
basket from his shoulder and dropped the rod from his hand; 
unfastening his boots and kicking them from him, he tossed 
away his jacket and waistcoat, and waited. He could swim, 
certainly, but this would be swimming in a rushing and choking 
torrent; but he would not give up hope. The forked lightning 
played about the summit of Cnoc Dhu, and the clouds blackened 
to a deeper intensity. What a desire for life he felt as he saw 
the new wave of “spate” descending. Downwards, with a 
serpentine and curling motion it came; ‘he stood on tiptoe on the 
highest point of the island ; it swept over the island, but he 
found himself, after all was over, only surrounded to the knees. 
Every trace of green earth was now removed; on every side of 
him the river raved and raged, and began to overflow its banks 
into the neighbouring str etch of moor. Again Nixon looked up 
and saw Leslie gazing down at him. He made no effort to help 
him. He seemed to be transfixed. 

“Good-bye!” roared Nixon through the rushing of the waters. 
“The next wave will do it.” But no response came back; the 
factor neither spoke nor waved an arm at him. From time to 
time Nixon was obliged to shut his eyes, the whirling of the 
water had such a sickening effect ; but on one of these occasions 
half a gate came reeling “down on him and drove him off his 
pinnacle. He regained it, weak, and, as he thought, injured in 
his ribs; he began to feel as if he could not swim, should the 
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worst come to the worst. And that the full force of the torrent 
had not come upon him, he knew from the lambent fires among 
the mountains and the horrid masses of deluging cloud. Yes, 
there was more to come, and with it came all sorts of débris, 
flying on the face of the current to the right and to the left of 
him, and death might be in the next blow. He kept his eye 
fixed on the upper waters—yes, the next wave must do it, and it 
was coming. It rolled down like a cataract, filled up the bed of 
the stream, ran far over the banks and up the whins and furze at 
Leslie’s feet. Nixon was submerged to the armpits; still he 
kept his place. It was desperate work; it fatigued him, and he 
believed 1t would soon drown him. There was another wave 
coming, higher than any of the rest; but what was this in mid- 
stream? A boat borne along with the flood, and some one in it 
—but a boat unmanaged, whirling with the current; no oars out. 
It had broken loose in the upper reaches. Nixon looked at it 
descending, and turned up his head to the skies, with an un- 
uttered feeling of thankfulness. He was saved. God! was he? 
The wave came; he was borne off his feet with a violent rush; 
when he rose the boat was passing him. It was beyond his 
grasp. He shrieked, and the next moment found an oar at his 
hand, but he made a dizzy circuit, thrice round with the circling 
boat, before he reached the gunwales. He was helped in by 
Elspeth Gun. They spoke not a word. Elspeth was pale, and, 
like himself, as he saw at a glance, prepared for death. It was 
the coble she had rowed in Loch Dunlot when he first met her. 
No sooner did he tumble into it, helped by her nervous right 
arm, than he sat down at the oars. 

“You have saved me, Elspeth. Now I will try to save you,” 
he said, leaning to his oars, and stopping the giddy gyrations in 
which the coble spun. 

“JT had given up hope,” she said, clasping her hands, and drop- 
ping on her knees at the stern. “I shut my eyes and thought I 
would die.” 

Nixon did not hear her. He thought she was praying, for she 
covered her face with her hands. In another moment he knew 
they would have to shoot through a cruive, and beyond that 
keep the centre of the stream, if they were to avoid gaping cliffs 
of iron. Yes, there was the cruive, and one opening ;. would he 
strike the centre? Another inch, and the coble would have been 
broken to pieces on the edge of the stone key, but an inch was 
as good as a mile, as Nancy sometimes said on less critical 
occasions. Nixon remembered the saw, however, as they dashed 
out into the water, and were sucked into the rushing current 
between the rocks. “An inch is as good as a mile,” he said aloud 
to Elspeth, whose right hand pressed her eyes. She did not look, 


she did not speak; she seemed resigned to any fate that might 
await her. 
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The coble wheeled and spun down through the cliffs and 
rushed violently into open water. Nixon thought he might try 
to beach her, but he concluded, as they swept along, that the 
chance of capsizal was less by trying to shoot the town bridge 
and reach the sea. He saw the town-people, with hoes and poles, 
standing on the edge of the bank, gathering the flotsam which the 
sudden rise of the water had given them. They looked in amaze- 
ment at the coble, shouted advices to him which he did not hear, 
ran along the bank waving their arms ; then there was the gate 
of cliff behind the town. The danger was the central arch of the 
bridge: the water whirled violently into it and threatened to 
break the coble in splinters. Safe by an inch again! A giddy 
shouting on the bridge above him, and the stream broadened out 
and became more easy to row in. Right out in front of him was 
the harbour bar, with the waves moaning on either side. He 
turned once to see his way through, and in a few minutes was 
able to say to Elspeth— 

“ Elspeth, you are saved. We are in the —* Firth. The 
sea is quite quiet, though Cnoc Dhu has sent down all this water.” 

Elspeth removed her hand from her eyes. They were dry. 

“ Will I ever forget this day, think you ?” 

“TJ sha’n’t. Tm half inclined to think that worthy banker pre- 
pared a trap for me.” 

“He couldn’t make the thunder and lighting and rain at Cnoc 
Dhu.” 

“No; but he brutually deceived me. But the thunder-cloud 
is coming down over the town. The sooner we are in the harbour 
mouth the better.” 

“T will take an oar,” she said, sitting. down beside him. 

His wrist was numb and fatigued. He let her take an oar, 
and they rowed together toward the mouth of the harbour, where 
as yet it was calm enough. 

In a few minutes they had reached the stairs inside, and he 
was helping her up. 

“T must away home again at once,” she remarked, not looking 
at him, and shaking her dress, My poor father and mother will 
die of fright when they know the coble is gone, and me not to be 
seen.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort. You will go up to Nancy’s 
and rest, and I will send somebody into the mountain for you. 

“But you are taking great care of me.” 

“You saved my life.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DANCING. , 
THE sheriff could not explain Mina’s collapse that Sunday after- 


noon, but he was glad to observe that it did not permanently 
affect her health. He judged it was something about Nixon, for 
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whenever his name came up she changed the conversation, or 
found something todo in anotherroom. The sheriff was not quite 
certain whether she did not feel that she owed Joseph a grudge 
for the new claim established upon these wretched fragments of 
parchment. He did not mind very much unless it really turned 
out, somehow or other, that he was heir to something as extra- 
ordinary as the baronetcy from which Mina seemed suddenly to 
be ousted. Now that he made sure her heart was not going to 
break, he felt that a little alienation from Joseph was matter for 
congratulation rather than anything else. Nixon’s difficulty was 
Usher’s opportunity, and, on the whole, that was of vast import- 
ance. Usher was succee: ling, and everything seemed to point to 
his reaching the highest expectations of his friends and frustrating 
the hopes of his enemies. 

“T shall put nothing in the way of circumstances,” reflected the 
sheriff again, “let them lead where they will.” The reflection 
was made inside a heather-house, where he sat idly glancing from 
some manuscript pages of his great work at Mina bending ¢ over a 
flower-bed which she watered tenderly. 

“T am not going to interr upt you, papa dear. Don’t mind me 
in the least. Don’t look, even. 

“Oh, I am not a small boy at school, bound, poor fellow, to 
have ‘jam satis terris nivis atque dir’ all by heart against the 
day after to-morrow. I may look, if I like, Mina. What are 
these you are watering ?” 

“T’m ashamed to say that at this moment I don’t know.” 

“ How do you know you aren't killing them ?” 

“No; they are annuals, and the eround is dry and parched, 
and if Nature won't give them a shower, they must have it from 
me. But you don’t need to talk, papa. I wouldn’t interrupt the 
life of an eminent Scotch sheriff for a great deal. I would rather 
lose half the annuals in the bed.” 

“ Allow me, Mina dear, to know when I may lift my head 
from my great work and talk. I was going to say, you will have 
to be ready about eight to drive into Hopetoun Rooms. Dancing 
will commence a little before ten. I sha’n’t dance myself, but | 
shall be very glad to see you at it.” 

“Dance !” exclaimed Mina, holding up her watering-pot. “No. 
Nor shall I dance. I shall go and see how it is with those who 
are young and happy. I shall put myself against a mirror in the 
third room up, and wipe the breaths off with my back, and the 
back of my head sometimes, and turn round and see their reflec- 
tions in it, how they like it. Iam a wallflower. I always liked 
the wallflower as a flower. I shall be one now with perfect and 
absolute enjoyment.’ . 

The sheriff elbowed his great work into a corner, came out 
with his abominable hat, which no hawker would have picked 
out of a puddle, under his elbow, placed it on his head, looking 
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like an old-fashioned descendant of Abraham who had got into 
an absurd trade, whose prosperity depended upon the accentua- 
tion of “ QO’ elo’.” 

“Wallflower!” said the sheriff. “ You'll go and find out the 
little bit of chiffon I like best, and be ready to shake hands with 
the old colonel and all his officers. It’s a farewell little dance. 
The 199th have been suddenly ordered out of the Castle. They 
are going to Ceylon. Governor Oliphant has just been appointed, 
and has written for the cheapest regiment, and the cheapest is 
the 199th. But they all dance, and they are all very good fellows, 
Mina, and if our systein, our iniquitous system of purchase, were 
abolished, some of the 199th would be in the Guards, not where 
they are.” 

“TI don’t deny them the possession of intellect and skill in 
war, and a desire to slash. No. What I do deny is the desire 
in myself to dance.” 

“ Mina, you are interrupting me seriously. You have watered 
your flowers. I am going to this little ball. You will, if you in 
the very least degree care for my happiness, go too.” 

“Very well, papa dear.” 

The sheriff went back to his great work. Mina went into the 
house, to her bedroom, to her wonderful closet, where, with all the 
colours of the rainbow in them, her dancing dresses stood arranged 
on pegs. 

“ Nellie,” shouted Mina. 

“Yes, Miss Durie.” 

“T am going to dance.” 

“ Yes, Miss Durie,” looking at her, all the same, with a regretful 
expression. 

Nellie read all Mina’s letters, heard all the sheriff’s conversa- 
tion, understood day by day to a certainty what the state of her 
mistress’s heart was. She liked Mr. Nixon better than any other 
body. She thought and wished her mistress would marry him. 
She looked at her and asked— 

“Miss Durie, has Mr. Nixon come to town ?” 

“No, you stupid thing! He has not come to town. And what 
if he had come to town? Is that of the least interest to you or 
me?” 

“Tt used to be, Miss Durie.” 

“ Yes” (bitterly), “it used to be. But a few weeks is a long past 
fora man. A long past, which blots out years of the future.” 

“That's beyond me, Miss Durie.” 

“Very well, so it ought. The sheriff insists that I shall dance 
to-night—to-night ! ! Think of that, Nellie! And Joseph—Jvseph 
Nixon—not there to look at me.’ 

Mina wept on her maid’s bosom, and the maid, raising her 
apron, applied it to her miistress’s eyes. 

“Pooh!” said the maid, in a soothing accent, “pooh, Miss 
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Durie, the 199th is a splendid regiment. I may say that Corporal 
Macdougall comes out here regularly to see the daughter of ——” 

“T am foolish to give way like this. I hate emotions and 
scenes, and I like daneing, and I will dance. Yes, I will dance, 
J oseph or no Joseph.” 

Again she put her head down upon her maid’s shoulder, and 
wept. 

“Dear Miss Durie, I know you will dance, and I only said that 
Corporal Macdougall come out here to court a girl—sister to the 
Misses Finlay’s maid—and he brought Sergeant —— Dear Miss 
Durie, don’t ery !” 

“Goon, goon. Tell me about Sergeant Corporal. Iam sure 
he must be a very nice fellow, Nellie, if you say so. I have no 
objection to him in the world. I don’t want you to marry just 
yet ; but if you insist upon it, I shall be very happy to make a 
present.” 

“Dear miss, you are quite wrong. I wouldn’t marry any of 
the 199th. But they are very nice to dance with. Only I am 
told they are a cheap regiment, and have to go abroad to a bad 
climate to save money to: retire upon. Governor Oliphant has 
written for them, because they are cheap and willing to die.” 

“Nellie, what would you advise me to wear ?” 

“Well, Miss Durie, you have only seven choices. The other 
seven dresses couldn’t be ready for a dance to-night. But the 
other seven—yes, any of them; and I would advise, miss, a dress 
to conceal what you were feeling.” 

“ You are a hypocrite.’ 

“1 would say a eream-coloured satin with some Spanish lace, 
miss, and as little crinoline as possible. Indeed, Miss Durie, I 
may say that Sir James Smeeson sent an old lady round to Mr. 
Hope’s for three days, and she said that crinoline was obstetrical, 
and that if young ladies knew, they would let it alone—she said 
so, indeed.” 

“ Goose !” 

“T do think, Miss Durie, that a cream-coloured satin—this one 
—and the lace | mention, would do very well.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort. You seem to have Sir James 
Smeeson and his army of old women on the brain.” 

“Tt would be a protest against it, Miss Durie.” 

“Ah, well, in that light, Spanish lace! No, I shall have 
Chantilly. Can you take it off this dress in time ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, Miss Durie.”’ 

“ Now, Nellie, lock yourself up. You have only three hours 
without interruption to work in, and after that I must be dr essed 
for the Hopetoun Rooms.” 

Mina went out and watered her flowers again. The Sheritt 
was really writing this time. He saw her, but did not look up. 
She looked at her watch. 
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‘“ Plenty of time, Mina dear,” said the sheriff, his quill between 
his teeth and his blotting paper applied to his page. 
“You don’t require to speak.” 
“No, but I will if I like.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HOPETOUN ROOMS. 


Just before the sheriff had arrayed himself in his plain suit of 
black he had the pleasure of seeing Mina come into his library, 
fully equipped for dancing. He saw her with a throb of affection 
and regret, for she looked to his eyes exceedingly beautiful, and 
he thought she must necessarily be irresistible to every young 
man in the ball-room. She was a little pale, with the least 
indication of a flush of excitement ; her dark eyes sparkled as she 
spread herself out for his approval, and her head was slightly 
thrown back, as if her spirit were contending with some unre- 
vealed annoyance—as indeed it was. 

“ Will I pass muster, papa dear ?” 

“Let me look you all over,” said the sheriff, raising his 
pince-nez, and gazing, without accurate comprehension, upon the 
chition in which she was enveloped. 

“Pass muster! You will pass it so well that I must put you 
through the form of an oath, that no bumptious little lieutenant 
may induce you to run away with him.” 

“Run away, papa dear! And with a little lieutenant! Iam 
glad you approve. Nellie has a quite exquisite taste, I think. 
She throws herself into her work as if she were painting a picture. 
She looks on me, when it is all over, as if I were a work of art, 
all of her own devising. So, to a certain extent, am. I mean 
to dance everything to-night, papa dear.” 

“Heaven forbid ! I know the precious regiment departs in the 
morning, and the poor wretches ought to have a little respite to 
pick themselves up for their journey.” 

“No respite. They are soldiers. What have soldiers to do 
with sleep ?” 

“Think of me. How shall I remain on the ground all night ? 
You know it is all I can do to stand up toa quadrille without 
losing my head, and that if I don’t pick my partner with the 
greatest care, I inevitably put my foot in it to the distraction of 
a whole group. Wherefore, I never dance. And, though playing 
whist is amusing up to a certain point, the charm of it departs 
after three o’clock in the morning.” 

“JT shall send you home with Mrs. Gibson or Mrs. Finlay. I 
know they are both going. She has—Mrs. Gibson I mean—been 
invited because her sister Maria’s fourth daughter, who is 
bewilderingly pretty, happens to be living with her. Mrs. 
Finlay takes Bessie and Gerty.” 
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“Thanks, my dear, but I had rather play whist till the morning 
light is coming in at the upper windows of the rooms, than 
accompany that unwholesome and entirely obnoxious woman 
some yards on her way home. I never exchange more than a 
small nod with her. I never shall, if I can help it.” 

“Well, papa dear, I did not want to go, but now I am going 
I must dance. Dance! dance! Why, I feel as if I could lead a 
ballet. I feel as if there was nothing for me to do in this life but 
dance, wheel, turn—like the poor little top which thought it was 
the solar system.” 

“My dear, you are not the solar system, nor are you the top 
of ancient story, though you seem to be determined to wheel to 
Cupid’s whip.” 

“Cupid! No! Ishall do it in defiance of everybody, in wild, 
delirious rebellion. Papa dear, we want all our time.” 

“Then I shall dress.” 

The sheriff dressed, and before ten o’clock the pair had appeared 
at the end of Queen Street, where Edinburgh was depositing 
carriage after carriage, cab after cab, the guests of the departing 
regiment. 

Mina and the sheriff passed through the outer corridor among 
a grove of hanging plants, whose perfume mingled with the 
aromatic scents of other climes distilled from the dresses of the 
ladies. Mina did not use scents, having read a certain essay in 
Montaigne greatly to her advantage. She did not approve of 
them, though a slight bouquet in her hands, with a suggestion of 
red, white, and blue in it, at once recommended her to every 
lieutenant who saw her enter the rooms and go up, alongside 
the sheriff, to the innermost circle, where Lieutenant-General 
Lady Macallum was discoursing to Mrs. Gibson after her first 
quadrille. 

“Hang it!” said the sheriff, as he led his ward between a lane 
of silent wall-flowers and a bewildering frou-frow of wheeling 
petticoats, which now approached, now retreated, nearing and 
disappearing from his legs and person. ‘“ Hang it! Sit down 
anywhere; that old woman is certain to expect me to dance 
with her.” 

“No, papa; you must go straight on to Lady Macallum— 
straight on: they are looking. How d’you do? how d’you do! 
how d’you do?” (en route). “She will not expect you to dance. 
Besides, you can excuse yourself if you like, in any way you like.” 

“'To be sure, sheriff, you deserve to be congratulated on your 
appearance,” said her ladyship. “But only look at the general, 
and be ashamed of yourself. He really is wonderful for—— No 
matter what or how many years.” : 

“He must have deuced little inside his ancient pate to whirl 
like that,” thought the sheriff, as Mina congratulated Mrs. Gibson 
on looking so well. 
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“T was just saying to Lady Macallum that if the sheriff left 
his studies I would insist upon a dance—a reel if you please, 
Sheriff Durie.” 

The sheriff looked aghast, gazed into his bouquet, sniffed, and 
pretended not to hear. 

“There are reels, Lady Macallum ?” 

“Yes, of course ; do you suppose the 199th are to be ruled by 
any but Scotch traditions? Not they, indeed; if you wait long 
enough, when the programme is exhausted, you can improvise 
such dances as you may care about.” 

“ But that will be very, very late,” said Mina, pitying the poor 
sheriff, who had drawn the line upon dancing at three o'clock in 
the morning. 

“Who is speaking ?” asked Mrs. Gibson sarcastically. 

“Ah, that reminds me,” said Lady Macallum ; “that reminds 
me—a thousand congratulations, Miss Durie. When you come 
into your kingdom, remember—not the 199th, they will be far 
over the seas—but remember your friends with game. Don’t 
sell your game. I think it quite the most demoralizing thing 
that our landed people have invented—setting up as poulterers 
on their own account. It isn’t as if they hadn’t friends enough 
to eat their game. They have plenty of friends—a friend for 
every grouse, partridge, red deer, or hare they might shoot. I 
believe it’s America that’s doing it. These Americans are be- 
ginning to be the fashion, and they have no shame whatever in 
the gain made over a counter. Don’t sell your game, my dear. 
Give it away.” 

The sheriff stood, with his back turned upon the trio, miserably 
looking through the pince-nez at the rolling wave of brocade, 
velvet, tarlatan, tulle, and gauze. 

“You are longing to dance,” said Mrs. Gibson. “I have been 
laid up very bad indeed, with a plaster on my back; but I’m all 
right now.” 

“God bless me, madam!” said the sheriff, looking at Mina, 
and morally intercepting the word “ plaster” with a reproachful 
glance of his eye, “I never dance. It doesn’t agree with me. I 
say, here’s the Lord Advocate and his wife. I thought he was 
in London. He’s run up on purpose.” 

The Lord Advocate tried to achieve a military bow to Lady 
Macallum, but only succeeded in making a despairing bend as if 
he were looking at an unlearned brief; his wife did not bend at 
all, but only shook hands condescendingly. She hoped to be 
Lady something or other herself in a few weeks, if a certain bill 
passed in which her husband was greatly interested, or if the 
Government, of which he was Scotch director, was not bowled 
over in the meantime. 

“My Lord Advocate,’ said Mrs. Gibson, “this is leap-year, 
and I’ve asked the sheriff to dance, and he doesn’t like it. Now, 
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my Lord Advocate, I think there are times when we should all 
look to supporting our old Scotch customs. The waltz, you know, 
that’s not Scotch—that came in in the year 1812, for reasons 
well known to you, not creditable to any one. It’s a dance I 
would banish. ‘There—there, that’s my sister Maria’s fourth 
girl. She's not so giddy as she looks. That’s Captain Bramwell 
with her. He’s a Newcastle man—Coal and Coke Bramwell. 
If he gets her, he’s got a gem: if she gets him, she'll get a poor 
thing with three thousand a year of his own. And [ll insist on 
his selling out.” 

Mrs. Gibson had been talking away to herself for some time. 
Lady Macallum, the Lord Advocate, the sheriff, and Mina had 
crossed the upper room, beneath the regimental flags and under 
the regimental band; and all of a sudden the music ceased, and 
the dizzy whirl ended in a general parting to right and left of the 
gauze, tulle, tarlatan, velvet, and brocade. 

Lieutenant-General Macallum, wiping his moist brow, dropped 
a youthful partner three rooms down, and joined the sheriff and 
the rest of them. 

Mrs. Gibson hobbled round. “I was saying, Sir Donald, that 
the Scotch custom of the reel——” 

Sir Donald shifted his position, and got the sheriff into position 
for receiving all that Mrs. Gibson had to say. He picked up 
Mina’s unused programme, and carried her off to a corner. She 
was sorry for the sheriff, but she greatly wanted to dance. 

“ Now,” said the Lieutenant-General, “T am obliged to be at 
the Castle at two o'clock. I sha’n’t have more than three hours’ 
rest— no sleep probably—no sleep, my dear.” 


“Why ?” 
He tried to heave a portentous sigh, and put in a dance for 
himself. “ Now, young Barclay will want that. He will ask 


it; he always asks the dances I ask, or that he thinks [ll ask.— 
Confound it, madam! Let me know better than you!” He 
was talking to his wife at that moment. 

The band began again, and a mild polka was organizing itself, 
when Usher, looking bright, strong, intellectual, as if he had won 
an impossible murder case, and was being cheered all the way 
down the Mound, approached, book in hand. 

“Frank, Frank!” called out the sheriff. 

“ Yes.” 

“Frank, Mrs. Gibson is waiting. You shall have Mina next. 
Mrs. Gibson wants to polk.” 

“Tl swear she has a plaster on her back,” said the lieutenant- 
general; “she intimated that secret to somebody that told me, 
the other day.” 

“My dear Mrs. Gibson,” said Usher, making a much more 
sacs bow than the Lord Advocate, ‘and leading her off to @ 
polka 
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“That young man deserves to succeed in his profession,” said 
the general. 

“] think it such bad taste ina young man to dance with a 
dilapidated old woman,” said the wife of the general, rather older 
than Mrs. Gibson. 

“It’s plucky on both sides,” said the Lord Advocate. 

“It’s mere mercenariness on his side and vanity on hers,” said 
the Lord Advocate’s wife, as the polka emerged into the light of 
the lamps and gases. 

“JT am very grateful to him,” said the sheriff, “though I don’t 
like it. It’s a bad example. She’s had her fling already, and 
has no right to aspire to another turn of it. The young fellow 
ought to be tabooed who does that sort of thing. Sets a bad 
example. Give me age for age.” 

“And plenty of infants,’ said the Lord Advocate, who had 
none of his own. 

“Ts it to be whist or hopping?” to the sheriff; “for I have 
only an hour and a half to give to it. I’m going south with the 
eight o'clock express. There will be a row in the House to- 
morrow night; but——” 

At that moment the music stopped, the polka was finished ; 
Mrs. Gibson, panting violently, waved her sister Maria’s fourth 
daughter to her, and had a scent-bottle applied to her nose. 

“Auntie,” said that flower-like beauty, radiant with her own 
exercise, “I wouldn’t dance if I were you.” 

“Yes; but you’re not me, Georgina, and you haven’t my will 
to make.” 

Mina and Usher went away to a flowery corner by themselves. 

“ Now I wish to choose for myself, and fill up all the dances I 
want.” 

“ And I am to have no choice ?” 

‘- 

“What ?” 

“The choice of obedience. You will acquiesce, or choose to 
acquiesce, in my choice.” 

“ Good.” 

He took the programme, and filled up dance after dance, and 
returned it to her with a furtive glance of triumph. 

“You have not taken too many? You know how they will 
regard it if I dance all these with you. Oh yes, indeed, Captain 
Barclay, I shall certainly keep one dance for you! How d’ye do, 
Major? How d’ye do, Mr. —— How——? Yes, thanks, this is 
a waltz, Mr. Usher.” 

Tum, tum, tum; tum, tum, tum; tum, tum, tum; tum, tum— 
taroo, taroo, taroo !—from beneath the flags on the platform, and 
off everybody scampered. The sheriff sneaked away to a side- 
room, Mrs. Gibson keeping her eye on him, and, flushed to 
puttiness, following him with an air of matrimonial determination. 
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The rooms scampered and circled and waved and smiled and grew 
warm. It was noticed by everybody that Mina Durie seemed to 
lean on air and to dance like a disembodied soul. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DUNBEATH HOUSE. 


ELSPETH paused when she ascended the pier and clutched Nixon’s 
arm. The thunder-cloud had drifted overhead and was about to 
break ; one or two huge drops fell at their feet, yet the sea retained 
its aspect of unnatural calm—the only change upon its green 
waves was the change of colour owing to the rush of chocolate 
water from the river. They stood for a moment at the outer 
parapet, and as he looked at her, he perceived that the whirling 
through the flood had shaken her terribly. For himself, all the 
terror of death was gone by the time the last wave had carried 
him from his feet; the sweetness of deliverance still remained 
with him, though they had hastened through narrow arches 
and been thrice threatened with a violent end. 

“Sit for a moment,” he said, “ and I will sit beside you. You 
are rather overcome with that giddy jumping about. No wonder. 
It was touch and go for both of us.” 

Elspeth said never a word, but sat down and covered her 
eyes with her hands ; her brain was reeling and her knees felt 
feeble. The rain began to threaten to descend in a deluge ; 
Nixon felt the drops going through his shirt to his arms and 
shoulders. It made him wonder where his coat and waistcoat 
and shoes had floated to. Then he looked at the girl beside him, 
and a great pity took possession of him. 

le: hy, Elspeth, it’s all over now, he said. “A little rest and 
you will be yourself again.” 

“T am myself,’ she said, through glistening eyes, smiling 
tearfully at him. “See what it is, though, to be a silly woman 
and nota man. It has made me quite feeble.” 

“The cloud is going over the town after all. It’s going to 
break at sea,” said Nixon, looking overhead and then over the 
water. “Now we can go to Nancy’s, for I hear the clamour of 
the townspeople who have been followi ng the fate of the coble.” 

“Qh ! let us get up and away before they come, 

And the pair made a quick march of it towards Nancy’. 
There was an old phaeton standing at her door; as they ap- 
proached they saw Nancy, dressed in deep mourning, come out 
towards it. She looked very worn and anxious, and at the sight 
of them started visibly. 

“Pity me, sir!” a said, looking at Nixon’s jacketless and 
shoeless condition ; “ ye dinna do to be a blackguard. Go in an’ 
dress quick, and you'll find a dinner ready for you. [did not 
expect to see you here, Elspeth Gun.” 
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“You must take me in again for a little, till I tell you, 
Nancy.” 

“You'll sit up on the phaeton wi’ me—come. That’s what 
youll do. Up you go. Hoot, lassie, you’re stiff 1’ the joints— 
stiffer than an auld wife like me. Now, I’m going round to 
Dunbeath House, and you'll stay wi’ me.” 

“T’ll be the nearer Cnoc Dhu.” 

“Yes, you will that. Never mind Mr. Nixon at the window. 
Bid him good-bye wi’ your hand. That’s the fashion.” 

And Nancy trotted out of Ruddersdale along the highway to 
Dunbeath House, while the thunder-cloud far out at sea was 
riven with red flashes, and seemed to drop darkness upon the 
waves. 

“Nancy, you have a great courage to drive in a storm like 
this.” 

“ Ay, but it’s outside o’ us, Elspeth. We'll not get any of it 
now. [ll have to be careful wi’ my horse, though, as here's 
darkness over the road more than the branches o’ the trees are 
making. That was two bats I saw this minute. They’re early 
out. But Ill make it less than a hour’s drive; and tell me, 
Elspeth, what brought you back to Ruddersdale so soon ?” 

“Oh, Vl tell you some other time, Nancy. It would only 
bother you just now.” 

“It ll no bother me a bit, Elspeth. Tell me now, and [’ll 
listen.” 

“It was a spate on the river that took me down,—me and 
Mr. Nixon together in the same coble. And oh, Nancy ! don’t 
ask me to say much about it, for the coble was dancing at 
the mouth o’ death all the way, and I have not recovered 
yet.” 

Nancy reined up on the bridge over the Cranberry. She saw 
that the water had risen to the full height of the arch, and that 
it flowed violently towards the sea. 

“Bairn!” she exclaimed, “I was out o’ my senses. It’s in 
your warm bed you should be. I'll go back now.” 

“No, no—nearer Cnoc Dhu. My poor father and mother!” 

“Ay, to be sure,” said Nancy, picking up her whip and 
astonishing her well-fed horse by a sudden application to his 
flanks. Cover yourself up, girl, and I'll find a warm corner for 
you at Dunbeath.” 

* * bl - * * 

Leslie waited on the high bank above the island on the river 
till he saw the last wave from Cnoc Dhu coming down. Nixon 
was already well-nigh submerged. 

“This one will drown him,’ said the banker, clutching the 
butt end of his rod as a mist rose before his eyes. “ He’s under 
—he’s gone,” he added, not noticing the whirling ecoble, and 
striking into the moorland with quick footstep. The mist 
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disappeared from his eyes as he walked, and everything became 
clear to him. 

“Tt’s going to rain,” he added, deliberately winding the reel of 
his rod, and noticing, with surprise, that his casting-line and fly 
had trailed on the ground and broken off somewhere behind him 
“T never lost a fly that way before,’ he muttered. “It’s pro- 
voking. Yes, he’s gone. Rash young fool! Did he suppose 
that he could fight with me—with me, Roderick Leslie ?”— 
looking gratefully at the stormy cloud over Cnoc Dhu, as if it 
were a tap which he had turned on at will to drown a rat. 
“Rash young fool!”—taking his rod to pieces and finding a 
cover for it in his basket. While he was looking for the cover 
he seized the grilse by the tail, and flinging it from him, he 
wiped his fingers on the grass. 

“It’s a providential circumstance,’ he said; a voice behind 
him calling out, “Is it no a clean fish, sir?” 

Leslie turned sharply round, and saw the grieve of one of the 
hill farmers. 

“Kh?” 

“You pitched it away, sir. I could find a use for it, since you 
canna put it back in the water again. Nine bairns, Mr. Leslie. 
A grilse is a grilse.” 

“The grilse is good enough. There’s been an accident on the 
river, man, and nobody to hinder it. That young man that 
came up here out o’ the south to dig has lost his life.” 

“T saw it with my own eyes at the cruive,’ said the grieve. 

“So far down as that? And did you make no effort to save 
the poor fellow? I’ve been labouring away for an hour, and 
risked my life twice, but it was no use. Reach, I’ll find out why 
it was that you made no effort to save that poor young fellow’s 
life. I will, indeed. I’ll have you up for cowardice. You would 
come and ask me for a orilse, and a man drowned before your 
ey es 99 

“ God’s sake, sir, it went down and into the cruive and oot 0’ 
sight, and nothing to be seen of it. Was I to blame? I sent 
two men over to acquaint you with the fact in Ruddersdale town, 
not thinking you were here.” : 

“Pick up your grilse and go home.” 

They parted, and Leslie, with rapid strides, made the best of 
his way back to Ruddersdale, where he found the men were 
waiting in the hall of his house. He did not stay at the bridge 
to hear what the gaping crowd had to say. The crowd thought 
he knew of the coble’s descent to the sea. 

“Well, well!” he cried. 

“Twa o’ them—cobl d. 

“That'll do,” said Leslie. “ The tide ll bring the body back to- 
morrow or the next day. Go to the kitchen and get something.” 

The men shambled awav to the kitchen. Leslie poured 
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himself out an enormous potation of undiluted spirits, steadied 
himself at his table, looked in a mirror in his own room— 

“Tt’s Providence,” he muttered; “Or the devil.” said a still 
small voice. “Or the devil,’ he murmured, seizing a pen, and 
writing one frantic line—“ Nancy Harper, meet me at Dunbeath 
House before midnight.” 

He fastened it up in an envelope, and, saddling a horse, rode 
by Nancy’s Inn, leaving the envelope with a servant at the door. 
Hence Nancy’s haste to be there and back in the security of her 
own house before midnight came. Leslie rode with wild haste 
where the road rose from the shingle margin of the water to lofty 
cliffs overlooking high islands of rock standing in the sea. 

Dunbeath House was a large structure, half castle, half 
mansion, standing in the deep dip of two edges of cliff. A few 
weather-beaten trees lay about it for the wind to grumble in; 
and the sea, after running up a narrow channel, assailed it from 
behind. It was in comfortable shelter, but the absence for so 
many years of an occupant gave it a dead, untenanted look, 
which would have dispirited anybody with a less masterful mind 
than Roderick. The house was open to the world, save for an 
old crone in the kitchen: all the available servants were at 
Leslie’s lodge, and when work was to be done they went over 
from the lodge to do it and back again. They never stayed in 
it all night; the crone had the beating of the sea and the 
grumbling of the wind all to herself. She was Highland, and so 
far a foreigner, having little Lowland dialect available for speech ; 
so she missed company the less. 

Roderick stabled his own horse, and passed in at the open 
door, with a great treading of his toes and heels. He had 
covered hiraself with mud, which would not shake off; the noise 
he made had the effect of bringing the crone to his service. He 
walked away from her through a broad. dark passage, carrying a 
feeble candle in his hand, till he arrived at a small snug room 
opening off the library. ‘There was a fire in it. The window 
had no blind; there were no curtains. The white horses of the 
bay rolled up the beach within sight and hearing, and made 
a perpetual moving outside, which had a weird effect in the 
darkness. Leslie took some coals from a scuttle, and threw 
them on the fire ; it was not cold, but somehow he felt that the 
fire was companionship. 

“She will be here before midnight,” he reflected. “I'll make the 
old hag swear on her bended knees to keep her mouth closed. 
l’ll—T’il threaten her. I’ll—by Heaven !—I’ll open that window!” 
He tried it, and after making himself purple in the face, he 
raised it with a rush and a bang, the sea-air blowing his hair 
over his head till he shivered. “ And [’ll show her the sea—the 
deep sea, and if—if she will be repentant, I think I’ll give her a 
dip, and she can take herself out any way she likes.” 
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He could not close the window again, though he groaned at 
the sill for five minutes, the wind blowing about him. Mean- 
while Nancy’s phaeton had come up 

“Ts he in?” whispered Nancy from her seat to the crone, who 
took the horse’s head and asked no questions. 

“ Yes—in here.” 

Nancy looked back into the phaeton, and saw that Elspeth 
had fallen sound asleep beneath a rug. She did not move. 

“God bless the lassie! She’s done’ up, and wants a sleep. 
Elspeth! Elspeth! we’re at Dunbeath. Come in and take your 
rest by the fire till I speak in turn.” 

Elspeth rubbed her eyes and sat up. 

“ Am I going home ?”’-she asked, half-asleep, half-awake. 

“Deed are ye, in good time. But ye must e’en stop on the 
road a wee. Oliver ‘ll no be the worse o’ a little anxiety about 
ye. He'll value ye the more when he gets ye. “Deed will he.” 

The crone took the horse and phaeton and disappeared; 
Nancy and Elspeth entered at the open door, and descended by 
some hard stone steps to the crone’s kitchen, which was full of 
smoke, but otherwise warm and comfortable. They sat down 
for a little, and Nancy asked the girl to go over all her ex- 
periences of the day. She did so, beginning with the rowing of 
the coble into Dirlot Loch and the coming out of it again, when 
there was a great and unexpected rush of water, wave upon 
wave of it, which she was not able to resist, until she was 
obliged to bri ing in her oars and sit down till the worst should 
come to the worst; then Nixon appearing on the scene, and the 
coble righting and sweeping down to the sea, through danger to 
safety. Nancy wept, and wrung and clasped the girl’s hands, 
and led her to an old sofa-box in a recess of the kitchen, and 
laid her down in it, and covered her knees and kissed her 
brow. 

‘Now, dawtie, you'll fa’ asleep again. “Deed ay, but ye will, 
though.” 

Elspeth shut her eyes. The crone came in; the pair sat 
talking for an hour, while she slept. 

“Weary on me; he'll be expectin me. I'll hae to go up. 
Where is he ?” 

“In the little room.” 

“ Aff the library ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“See that she’s no disturbed.” 

“Ay, ay. 

Elspeth slept, and Nancy went wearily upstairs to “the little 
room,’ carrying a candle in her hand. She hated meeting him. 
She understood, now that Elspeth had described the rush on the 
river, why she was summoned. She saw that he was revelling 
in a death, and she was sustained with slight exultation because 
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she felt she could contradict the fatality. He was standing with 
his back to the fire when she opened the door and entered. He 
was flushed and excited, as he often enough was now. 
“Good news!” he said. 
“'The baronet’s comin’ back ?” 
“Fool!” 
“Ay, ay; there’s nae fule like the auld fule. Now, Roderick 
Leslie, ’m come out here on your errand; you'll be quick and 
let me away. I’m bound to be back again this night.” 
Leslie turned with a sinister eye upon the sea, as if to think 
that it depended upon circumstances whether she ever should 
get back. 
“Good news,” he said, between his teeth. 
“ Be quick about it, then, Mr. Leslie. What is it?” 
“ He’s gone!” 
“Wha ?” 
“Your Joseph Nixon is rolling among the surf at Rudders- 
dale bar.” 
There was something in Nancy’s nature which impelled her to 
see how far this bad man would go. She looked at him as she 
sat down with the slightest movement of her eyes and said 
nothing. 
He waited a minute. 
“God knows you're the worse sinner of the two. You don't 
care that.” And he snapped his thumb towards her. 
Still she said nothing. 
“Ts that a’, Mr. Leslie 2?” 
“What better do you want ?” 
“And when did this happy event take place?” 
“To-day. I saw it—I saw him drown.” 
“ And never held out a hand to save him, I'll warrant ?” 
“Tt was Providence, Nancy.” 
“It was the devil, Roderick Leslie.” 
“The one’s as good as the other for my purpose. My diffi- 
culties are at an end. I can breathe now.” 
“Ah! you bad, wicked abomination before the Lord.” 
“ Ha, ha, ha!” 
“ Ay, laugh away—laugh, and the Lord’s hand will bear down 
upon ye yet.” 
“ Hist!” he called out suddenly. “ What sound’s that?” 
Nancy started to her feet. 
There was a distant crying of an anguished feminine voice in 
the long, dark library. 

Leslie cowered at the fireplace. 

The voice approached, and Nancy’s face became white with 
agitation. 

“Father! father!” cried the voice in agony. 

“Thy sin will find thee out,” muttered Nancy. 
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“Father! father!” And in the doorway of the dark library 
suddenly appeared the figure of Elspeth. 

“ Back, back, to where you came from!” exclaimed Leslie, 
huskily and shivering. He sat down and covered his face with 
his hands. 

Nancy slipped into the dark library, carrying Elspeth with 
her, and while the factor remained buried in agitation, they took 
their road home in the phaeton. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE DAY AFTER. 


It was already dawn when Mina and the sheriff got into their 
carriage at Hopetoun Rooms. The pipers were still piping, and 
the trombones blowing, and the fiddlers fiddling, while they 
retired from the scene, and warm young ladies were still circling 
in the arms of warm young gentlemen. Mina had energy enough 
for any amount of further dancing, but she took pity upon the 
miserable aspect of her guardian, who would come to a side door 
ever and anon, with his pince-nez fixed, look wretchedly in upon 
the moving throng, and go away again toa fresh rubber with 
uncongenial companions. 

“Dear papa, are you very tired?” she asked, as they drove 
through Chester Street to Dean Bridge, and out on the open 
roadway towards Corstorphine. 

“ Yes, rather.” 

“| shouldn’t have danced so much.” 

“Why not, if you: liked it? Do I look disreputable? I’ve 
won three-and-sixpence at whist.” 

“ Disreputable ? No—at least, not very. No. Well, let me 
test you. Pronounce British Constitution.” 

“ Don’t be stale, Mina. Bis Coshoosh, of course. I had hardly 
anything to eat and drink all the evening. I am _ positively 
starving. What with feeding the general’s wife, and listening to 
the Parliamentary twaddle of the Lord Advocate, and handing 
things, by special request, to obnoxious Mrs. Gibson, it seems 
that nothing passed down my own throat.” 

“ Papa dear, what a morning !” 

They were well out on the open road, and could see the Firth 
of Forth, and the sun diffusing himself from the German Ocean 
inwards, in magnificent bars of light. As they stopped at the 
shut gate of a toll-bar, and the noise of the wheels of the carriage 
ceased to fall upon their ears, a great sound of blackbirds among 
the trees, and larks above the fields, assailed them. 

“They haven’t been dancing all night, poor things!” said the 
sheriff. 

“No,” said Mina, yawning incorrigibly, and suddenly going off 
to sleep in a corner. 
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“No,” said her guardian, shutting both windows, and covering 
her knees with a wrap. Mina was fast asleep when they got to 
Durie Den, and she had no difficulty in prolonging the slumber 
till far on in the day, after she went to bed. She thought that 
she had waltzed Joseph out of her heart and Frank into it. But 
when she woke up late in the day she woke with a tear on each 
cheek. 

“Nellie,” she exclaimed to her maid, “I believe I have been 
crying in my sleep.” 

(To be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE PAST MONTH. 


THE feature of the past month, as contrasted with all its 
predecessors in the present year of grace, has been the com- 
paratively subordinate interest felt in politics. The change of 
Government, which, at the time when our last review was written, 
still appeared doubtful, was soon after effected with an ease and 
an ‘absence of excitement which no one could have anticipated. 
Since then it is not in political questions at home, nor in the 
foreign affairs, which were so absorbing during the earlier parts 
of the year, that public interest has centred. It is upon our own 
social condition, and especially the condition of London, with 
regard to the least discussed and most important of social 
problems, that all eyes have been turned. The light which 
has been thrown by the Pall Mall Gazette upon the abnormal 
development of sexual vice and the frightful excesses of lust 
and cruelty which are tolerated in our midst—far and away 
the greatest-newspaper “ sensation ” of our time—has been for days 
the almost exclusive topic of conversation, wherever conversation 
is not shackled by the restraints of conventionality. Whether or 
not we approve of the policy of such revelations, it is simply 
impossible for any faithful chronicler of public events to ignore 
them. The attempt of the London press to send the whole con- 
troversy to Coventry, prompted though it probably was by 
the best intentions, has proved, as it was bound to prove, a 
failure. The press is all but omnipotent to influence and direct 
popular movements, but it is impotent to suppress them. With 
every street in London ringing with: these revelations, with 
questions asked nightly in the House of Commons, with every 
club and every dinner-table, at least after the withdrawal of 
the ladies, exclusively and ad nauseam devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the subject, it was a hopeless, even if it was a laudable, 
attempt, to go on writing day after day about Egypt, about 
Afghanistan, about North Lincolnshire, as if the articles on 
“ Modern Babylon” had never been heard of. We shall return 
to this unpleasant but inevitable topic in a few pages. But it 
is necessary first to cast a glance at the political events, not 
unimportant because comparatively little noticed, which have 
followed one another with startling rapidity during the past 
four weeks. 
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The new Ministry have had great luck at the outset. The 
central fact of the political situation to-day is the improve- 
ment in the position and prospects of the Tories since their 
assumption of office. Once more the unexpected has come to 
pass. A month ago it was the almost universal conviction that 
the Conservatives ‘could do themselves no good by accepting 
office. Most Liberals, in their secret hearts, exulted as much 
over the difficulties in which they expected their opponents to 
involve themselves by accepting office, as in their own escape 
from ever-increasing embarrassment in resigning it. Among the 
Conservatives themselves there was a very general misgiving as 
to the consequences of assuming the reins of power under 
circumstances so unfavourable, and their determination to take 
the plunge was due less to any pleasure in the prospect of 
governing the country with a minority in the House of Commons, 
than to a just sense of the discredit which would attach to them 
if they confessed themselves incapable even to make the attempt. 
Up to the present these fears and misgivings appear to have been 
unfounded. We argued last month that the Conservatives would 
do wisely, from their own point of view, in taking office, and so 
far events have conspired to justify that opinion, to a degree 
beyond all anticipation. Whatever may be the real strength of 
the two parties in the reconstructed electorate, the Conservatives 
certainly look much stronger now than they did when they were 
hesitating and quarrelling among themselves on the banks of the 
political Rubicon. They have crossed the stream, and they find 
the country before them, at any rate at first sight, a far 
less difficult and dangerous one than they expected. There 
may be a fatal ambush awaiting them further on, but so far 
they have had an unexpectedly easy and unobstructed march. 
The effect of this unforeseen good fortune is shown not only in the 
increasing confidence of the Tories themselves, but in the altered 
and anxious tone of their antagonists. There is an end of the 
contemptuous tolerance of the ‘‘ government of caretakers,” 
which characterized Liberal speeches immediately after the fall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. The humorous arrogance of Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech in St. James’s Hall, the unaffacted 
confidence in their approaching restoration to power on the part 
of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, have given way to a 
nervous insistance on the importance of Liberal unity, and a 
certain querulousness about the readiness of the Conservatives 
to accept office, which is in itself a recognition that the Conser- 
vatives have not lost ground by doing so. The tone of 
Mr. John Morley at Whitechapel, and more recently of Mr. 
Trevelyan at Warwick, was that of men seriously and unaffectedly 
concerned about the prospects of their party at the polls, and 
determined to awaken their supporters out of a Fool’s Paradise. 
And this diminished confidence of the Liberals is all the more 
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remarkable because in the interval Mr. Gladstone, by his letter to 
the chairman of the Midlothian Liberal Association, has practi- 
cally pledged himself to head his party at the next general election 
—a promise which is regarded by those most widely acquainted 
with the state of political feeling throughout the country, as 
by far the brightest feature’ in “the prospects of Liberalism. 
No doubt this novel anxiety on the part of the Liberals as to 
the issue of the General Election is, from one point of view, 
greatly in their favour. It will help to check that tendency to 
dissension in their own ranks, which in some quarters has 
threatened to become serious, and will stimulate strong party- 
men throughout the country to redoubled exertion. But, on the 
other hand, there is undoubtedly some advantage in being com- 
monly regarded as the stronger party. The general belief that a 
particular side is going to win has an unquestionable tendency to 
bring about its own fulfilment. A large number of men like to 
be on the winning side. And such assistance as may be derived 
from a general conviction of the approaching triumph of their 
cause the Liberals are, to judge from present appearances, much 
less likely to have than they were a month ago. 

This change in the public estimate of the strength and chances 
of the two parties is accounted for by a variety of causes, which 
are not difficult to discover. In the first place, the change 
of Government was received by the country with unexpected 
tranquillity. A snappish and ill-advised circular issued by the 
National Liberal Federation, and breathing a spirit of jealousy 
and menace towards the new Government, has, hitherto, evoked 
but little response. This may have been due to the belief, so 
prevalent at the time of their taking office, that the new ministers 
were only put into power till November ; but it has not been 
without some effect in increasing their chance of staying there 
after that fateful date. Whatever the cause of the ” public 
acquiescence in Lord Salisbury’s installation in the Premiership, 
it helps to give plausibility to the assertion of the Conservatives, 
that the country was not sorry to be rid of the late Ministry. 
In the next place, our new rulers have so far been fairly judicious 


in their attitude and utterances. Lord Salisbury’s declaration of 


policy with regard to Afghanistan and Egypt may not have gone 
very far (with regard to Egypt, especially, everything is still in 
suspense), but so far as it went it was moderate, statesmanlike, 
and firm. His programme of domestic legislation, too, especially 
since it has been extended to include the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill, is, in the general opinion, as much as could be expected 
in the last hours of a dying Parliament. With regard to Ireland 
and the Budget, it is more difficult, even for favour rable critics, to 
applaud the course pursued by the Government. But then the 
extraordinary inconsistency of the Conservatives with regard to 
Ireland, where, after crying out for coercion and ever more coer- 
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cion during the last five years, they now turn round and give up 
coercion altogether, and are even prepared to discredit Lord 
Spencer’s administration of the law, had been foreseen and dis- 
counted ; and consistency, somehow or other, if one of the most 
important, is also one of the least paying of political virtues. And 
as for the Budget, it is no doubt a wretched Budget ; but since the 
late Ministry were turned out for the very reason that they had 
proposed a decently good one, the Conservatives were, in a sense, 
only fulfilling their mandate in substituting something worse. 
Some party advantage, too, was no doubt derived from Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach's discovery of the unpardonable mistake of nearly a 
million in the Admiralty accounts. Both parties may be equally 
blamable for the state into which the administration of this great 
public department has been allowed to sink, for the evil is of 
long standing, and reaches back certainly to the time of Lord 
Beaconstield’s Government, perhaps farther. But of two male- 
factors it is only the one who gets caught that is punished; and 
it is the Government which allowed the mismanagement of the 
Admiralty to come to the surface which will suffer the discredit 
of this extraordinary discovery. 

But by far the most potent factor in modifying the popular 
estimate of Conservative prospects has been the effect of the 
by-elections. By-elections always exercise an influence upon 
public opinion entirely disproportionate to their real importance, 
and generally unfavourable to the Liberals ; for it is an undoubted 
fact that the popular party, as a rule, show up much better at 
general than at by-elections. But for all that, the fact that every 
member of the new Government whose seat was attacked upon 
his accepting office has been returned by an increased majority 
cannot be altogether got over. And even if it be said that the 
constituencies in question—Eye, Launceston, Woodstock—are all 
places of the smallest importance, and that it is always an 
unpopular course to oppose a newly-appointed minister, these 
explanations do not dispose of elections like those of Wakefield 
and North Lincolnshire, where the vacancies were due to other 
causes than the elevation of members to public office, and where 
tne electoral body is of considerable size and _ significance. 
Wakefield is a manufacturing town large enough not to 
be disfranchised under the new Act, and it has gone over 
from the Liberals to’ the Tories, principally owing to Liberal 
abstentions, while in North Lincolnshire the standing Tory 
majority has increased from 500 to 1,200 since the last contest. 
In the last-mentioned instance, indeed, it may be urged, as in so 
many other cases, that the result under the present system is 
not the slightest indication of what will happen with a totally 
changed electorate in the coming winter. And it is undoubtedly 
true that, whatever may be our guesses and wishes, the issue of 
the next General Election is now, just as it was a month ago, 
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simply the Great Unknown. But the Conservatives may be 
pardoned for thinking that it will be a point in their favour 
with the new electorate that they had at length begun to recover 
popular ity with the old.* 

There is only one other matter calling for remark in the field 
of Home Politics, and that is the absolute fairness with which the 
new Government have been treated by their predecessors and the 
majority of the House of Commons. “ Magnanimous” was the 
term applied by Lord Randolph Churchill, in the debate of July 
6th, to Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s ex- 
planation of ministerial policy ; and very just and public-spirited 
that criticism certainly was. And the note then struck has been 
adhered to ever since. There is not the smallest disposition 
shown on the part of the late Government or its supporters to 
hamper or embarrass the present holders of power. It is re- 
cognised on the Opposition benches that the Ministry are sincerely 
desirous to get through the necessary work as quickly as possible, 
and facilitate, by every means in their power, an early appeal to 
the country, and that being the case, Liberal members have judg- 
ment, and, we may well believe, patriotism enough, to smooth 
the path of their opponents as far as they honestly can. The 
abandonment of the Crofters’ Bill has, indeed, been severely cen- 
sured by Mr. Gladstone, and may lead to a liv ely skirmish, but 
it will lead to nothing more. At present everything points to 
a speedy and peaceful ending of the long, stormy, and eventful 
life of the great Gladstone Parliament of 1580. 

Everything, except one thing. And about that our information 
is, at the moment of writing, so hazy and imperfect, that, critical 
though the question is, it would be mere pretence and affectation 
to speak authoritatively about it. We refer to the news just 
come to hand of a fresh and menacing movement of the Russians 
on the north-western frontier of Afghanistan. Things have not 
been going comfortably with our ally, the Ameer, since he left 
Lord Dufferin at Peshawur. But as long as it was only a rising 
of his own subjects in Afghan Turkestan—one of the periodic 
rebellions of Afghan history—which troubled him, the majority 
of people in England, weary of the question and convinced of the 
unprofitableness of the Ameer’s friendship, received the news with 
considerable sang froid. There even were, in all probability, a 
good many who secretly rejoiced at the danger which threatened 
our friend. “If only he is safely got. rid of ‘by his own subjects,” 


o 


so they thought, “we shall be relieved of the embarrassment of 


* Since these lines were written the Aylesbury election, in which the Liberal 
candidate has been returned by an increased majority, has done a good deal to 
revive the spirits of the Opposition. The result at Aylesbury, which, though 
nominally a borough, is practically a county district, is regarded as peculiarly 
indicative of the line likely to be taken by the new rural voters. It is probable, 
however, that far too much importance has been attached to this particular 
election, which was always a certainty for the Liberals, on that account. 
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our promises to protect him, and shall be free to fall back on our 
true policy of defending India at the frontier of India.” But the 
matter wears quite a different aspect if it is Russian invasion, and 
not domestic revolt, by which Abdur Rahman is threatened. As 
against Russia, the Ameer is, so long as he attends to our advice 
(and there is no pretence that he has departed from it now), our 
protected ally, and, however ill-advised we may have been to 
accord him that position, we did it for our own supposed advan- 
tage, and there can be no doubt what course is, under the circum- 
stances, dictated by duty and honour. The late Government 
promised the Ameer that he should at least retain Zulfikar. Lord 
Salisbury has reiterated that assurance, with the full concurrence 
of Mr. Gladstone. If it be true that the Russians are threatening 
that position, we are plainly face to face with a situation of the 
greatest danger—a danger which is not diminished by the fact 
that the issue still in dispute between us and Russia, with regard 
to the exact limits of the Pass of Zulfikar, is a trumpery one. 
It is the crisis of last March and April over again, but, remem- 
bering the bitter experiences of those days, let us at least take 
care not to jump to conclusions. It would be too humiliating 
once more to pass through that extraordinary succession of hot 
and cold fits, an explosion of national frenzy, followed by a con- 
fession of national impotence. Let us at least be sure that we do 
not again denounce our opponents before we have heard their 
case, or threaten them unless we are fully prepared to give effect 
to our minatory admonitions. We greatly doubt whether the 
reports of the movement of Russian troops in that quarter are 
not much exaggerated, and, if Russia does not seek to settle the 
question at issue with a high hand, there is little fear of its 
leading to a rupture. 

The renewed apprehension of a great war abroad adds a sting 
of irony to those startling revelations of vice and wickedness at 
home, which, as we have said, overshadow in importance and 
interest all the other events of the past four weeks. Here is a 
people ruling one-fifth of mankind, the self-appointed guardian 
of civilization all over the world, the Pharisee of nations, yet 
with this canker eating away at its vitals all the time! And 
how it resents being told thereof! It is almost ineredible, but 
none the less true, that the tremendous outburst of popular 
indignation, which immediately followed the publication of the 
Pall Mall Gazette articles of July 6th—10th, was, in the first 
instance, directed not against the persons who perpetrated or 
abetted the violation of young girls and the other unnamable 
horrors there described, but against the newspaper which had 
the daring to speak about them. For two or three days 
the fate of the Pall Mall Guzette hung in the balance, and it 
Seemed as if it would be submerged by the tide of public 
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those papers which openly assailed it, and the chief provincial 
journals to boot, marked their disapproval by entirely ignoring 
the articles in question, thougn these were sold literally by the 
hundreds of thousands in every thoroughfare and at every street 
corner. The name of the Pull Mall Gazette became a by-word 
in society, it was excluded from respectable houses and removed 
from the tables of clubs, its sale was stopped at railway stations, 
in the city it was even suppressed by the authorities. The 
office of the paper was for some hours assailed by a mob, while 
the police looked on in pretended impotence and real hostility, 
and for two or three days the Government was in doubt whether 
it ought not to order a criminal prosecution. 

But it was for two or three days only. By the end of that 
time people had begun to come round to the conviction that, 
however horrible and revolting it might be to speak of such 
things, it was still more horrible to allow them to go on for fear 
of speaking. On all sides the champions of social purity, the 
men of virtue par excellence, began to rally to the support of the 
excommunicated journal. The extraordinary courage and tenacity 
of the paper itself, and the persistency with which it invited the 
fullest inquiry into its horrible allegations, were not without their 
effect. Leading clergymen of various denominations, with Mr. 
Spurgeon in the van, came to the rescue, and social reformers 
of the type of Mr. Samuel Morley joined in the chorus of applause 
or exculpation. One by one the provincial papers ventured to 
take up the subject, and from end to end of the country work- 
men’s clubs, philanthropic societies, and other associations in 
direct touch with the life of the people, began to offer their 
testimony to the truth, and to express their conviction of the 
necessity, of these horrible disclosures. It soon became apparent 
that the set made against the authors of the articles in question 
proceeded from a comparatively small class. It was “Society ” 
which was outraged, and Society, unfortunately for itself, has 
been too often on the wrong side when the great body of the 
people have been on the right, to be able to exercise any lasting 
influence on public opinion. The reaction in favour of the 
paper is by this time in full flood, and if the Commission (con- 
ae of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 

Cardinal Manning, Mr. Samuel Morley, the Lord Mayor, and 
Mr. R. T. Reid) Ww hom the editor of the Pall Mall Gaz ette has 
induced to inquire into the truth of his allegations, report, as 
they almost certainly will do, that these allegations are substan- 
tially correct, the most daring paper in the world will emerge 
from the greatest of all its audacities with flying colours. 

A great deal has been said of late years s about the power of the 
Press. Its growing influence, nay supremacy, in our political and 
social life has been dilated upon until it has become a generally 
accepted commonplace. Yet it has been reserved for “the past 
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month to witness a display of arbitrary power on the part of a 
newspaper with which no previous instance of the omnipotence 
of the Press can for one moment bear comparison. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a greater act of absolutism than that com- 
mitted by the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette in breaking down 
the whole barrier of time-honoured convention which fences 
round the conversation of civilised men, and dispensing, of his 
own sole authority, with the unwritten laws, more powerful, 
and hitherto more inviolable than any Acts of Parliament, which 
define the limits of decency in public writing. Only supreme 
necessity can justify conduct so tyrannical, and it is the best 
evidence of the gravity of the evil, to which attention has 
been called in this brutal manner, that the majority of good 
men are willing to admit that, in the present instance, a case 
of supreme necessity has been made out. And this convic- 
tion is all the more remarkable, because the manner of these 
“revelations ’’ was not in any way calculated to remove or soften 
the objections that might be felt to their matter. Quite the 
reverse. From the absurd heading, “The Maiden Tribute of 
Modern Babylon,” down to the last line of the portentously 
lengthy narrative, the style of the writer was such as to aggra- 
vate in every conceivable way the painful and repulsive character 
of his subject. A sensational method of setting out the facts, 
joined to a needless multiplicity of revolting details, served 
apparently no imaginable purpose, except to “make the paper 
spicy reading for the prurient. while the public advertisements 
of its contents and the other incidents connected with its sale 
in the streets were calculated to shock even the least delicate 
mind. At every turn the work of the social reformer, burning 
to redress wrong and rebuke wickedness, was distorted and 
debased by the intrusion of the enterprising editor, with his keen 
eye to every means of increasing his circulation. Only the 
enormous magnitude of the evil, and the depth of genuine moral 
indignation on the part of its assailant, overgrown 1 but not con- 
cealed by all his catch-penny sensationalism, served to carry him 
triumphant through the storm of disapproval which his subject 
excited and his tone enhanced. The writer of the articles—and 
it is an open secret that he is no other than the editor of the 
paper himself—is now generally recognised to be a man, not only 
of unparalleled resource and courage, but of burning zeal for the 
purification of society, who was driven to the course he adopted 
by despair of any less violent remedies. This incorrigible penny- 
a-liner is also, as his friends know well, and as the general public 
are beginning to discover, a good deal of a hero, and not a little 
of a saint. “* sensationalist of the lowest order, he is also a 
practical genius of the highest. No combination less extraor- 
dinary would explain the fact that one of the nastiest publica- 
tions of our own, or any other time, bids fair to do more good 
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for the repression of sexual criminality, than all previous efforts 
in this direction have hitherto been able to accomplish. 

Not that even this tremendous sensation willdomuch. It will 
pass the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which stood no chance 
of becoming law without it, it will give a new and a very 
powerful impulse to the work of the reforming agencies already 
in existence, and it will reinforce the growing sentiment in 
favour of a stricter sexual morality. These are considerable 
achievements, and well worth paying a high price for; but let 
us not for a moment imagine that even these results can do more 
than scotch the wide-spread impurity, of which the unnatural 
crimes exposed by the Pall Mall the violation of young children, 
etc., etc., are the latest outcome and the most damning symptom. 

It is indeed a desperate evil. Education does not touch it. 
The growth of refinement and the improvement in the general 
standard of manners do not touch it. Even the great religious 
revival of the past century has apparently not affected it. 
Englishmen of all classes have grown steadily less intemperate, 
less thriftless, less brutal, less addicted to coarse amusements and 
crimes of violence. Have they grown any less lewd? There are, 
no doubt, signs of improvement in some directions, and perhaps, 
if our numbers had not increased at such an unmanageable rate, 
the average of continence and good living might by this time 
have been distinctly higher. But the appalling growth of our 
mammoth cities, which we can do nothing to check, and do not 
even do what we could to control, ruins everything. Herein, 
and in the incessant growth among the upper classes of luxury, 
that sure parent of unnatural lusts, lies our danger. The latter 
cause of deterioration has its parallel in the history of other 
nations, notably in that of Imperial Rome, and it is compensated 
in our own country by the great amount of healthy and simple 
living among the smaller middle class and the better sort of 
working men. But the great town difficulty is one which has 
no adequate parallel in the history of the past. It is not only 
London which presents it to us, but Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and a dozen others, and they are still 
increasing by leaps and bounds. No one with his eyes open 
can fail to see what harm their agglomeration in these human 
watrens inflicts, not only upon the health, but upon the morality 
of the people. But as yet men are only beginning to realize that 
the problem of counteracting the evils, physical and moral, of our 
crowded town life, is the greatest, as it is the most intractable, of 
all the difficulties that confront the statesman and the social 
Reformer. A.M. 
July 18th. 
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Critical Notices. 


WHERE CHINESES DRIVE* 
ENGLISH STUDENT-LIFE AT PEKING. 


“ RACE-MEETINGS are necessarily very much alike—though per- 
haps in Peking they are less so than elsewhere,” observes one of 
the English students at Peking. We may paraphrase this 
epigrammatic remark by saying that student-life in different 
places is necessarily very much alike, though perhaps less so in 
Peking than elsewhere. For the interest of this volume lies not 
in the information it gives us concerning Chinese habits and 
idiosyncrasies, nor even in the descriptions of the Great Wall, or 
the Peking Temple of Heaven, edifying though they be, but in 
its account of the students themselves, their sayings and doings, 
manners and customs, and their remarkable adventures among 
the Celestials. We put down the book with a general impression 
that life in Peking is one huge joke, and yet on thinking the 
matter over we fail to see exactly where the joke comes in. As 
a matter of fact, it must be at times monotonous and dreary to a 
degree. But the student who here gives us his experiences does it 
with such raciness, SO much humour, and so many happy hits, that 
his “rough sketch ” (as he modestly terms it in his brief apologetic 
introduction) is extremely amusing reading. In style and 
substance it reminds us of that most “delightful of recent stories 
of travel, “Three in Norway”; and we own to having laughed 
quite as heartily at Heringtor’s Dog Ferguson, who was “ unlike 
eny soit of dog you can name or conceive”; Bertram’s song, 
which never got further than— 


Lord Bateman was [reflectively] Lord Bateman was [a long pause | 
Lord Bateman was [triumphantly| Lord Bateman! 


as we did a ccuple of years since over the misfortunes of “John ” 
and the trials of “ the Skipper.” 

To any jaded brain-worker who desires a mental “ pick-me-up ” 
as light and 1efreshing as a “lemon squash,” we strongly recom- 
mend “ Where Chineses Drive.” It is distinctly the book for an 
August holiday. 


* By a Student Interpreter. London, W. H. Allen & Co, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 





THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES.* 

THIs book is the story of the Odyssey, thrown into the form of 
a consecutive narrative, and considerably shortened, although all 
the incidents of Ulysses’ wanderings are preserved. It is evi- 
dently intended for young readers, ‘and we should like to see it 
put into the hands of all intelligent children, to imbue them with 
an early love for the Greek myths, and to lead them in due time 
to the study of the original poem. ‘The translation is easy and 
flowing in style, and well within the comprehension of the 
young. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Wuo Sports our New ENGLISH Books? Asked and Answered 
by HENRY STEVENS, of Vermont. London: H. N. Stevens, 
1884 [1885]. 


A PROTEST against the bad workmanship commonly put into 
modern books is not uncalled for; but this little volume does not 
fulfil the hopes we had entertained of it. Mr. Stevens classes 
the delinquencies he laments under ten heads, for which the 
Author, the Publisher, the Printer, the Reader, the Compositor, 
the Pressman, the Papermaker, the Inkmaker, the Bookbinder, 
and the Consumer are severally responsible, though the nett 
result of his complaints may be summed up in the word “ haste.” 

Mr. Stevens does not, however, it seems to us, take sufficiently 
into consideration the relative cheapness of modern literature as 
compared with the older, nor does he quite grasp the present 
cause, or the origin of the existing order of things. 

It is a matter for the economist rather than for the bibliophile, 
and may, we think, be ultimately traced to James Watt, who has 
much of the present disorganization in the manufacturing trades 
to answer for. ‘This especially holds good in the case of the 
book-making trades, the methods of w ‘hich have had to adapt 
themselves to the necessity of producing large numbers, which is 
involved by the use of machinery and strengthened by competi- 
tion, and the want of discrimination on the part of the public, 
who, in a large number of cases, require “a book,’ and buy the 
biggest for the money. 

Until ree ently, the demand for books regulated, more or less, 
the supply. Now the supply is regulated by the requirements of 
machinery and competition; and the demand has to follow—if 
we may be allowed to speak in lrish idiom—and is made to 
follow by the book producers, whose chief bait is cheapness. Nor 


By Professor C. Wirt. Translated from the German by Francis Young- 
husband. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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should the enormously enlarged field of readers, with little or 
next to no means, be forgotten : but for cheap, and, if need be, 
poorly-produced literature, this class of book- buyers would remain 
with empty shelves. 

It should be remarked that Mr. Stevens’ own little book is the 
most expensive we have ever come across. It costs 5s., weighs 
34 ounces, contains but thirty pages, each 34 by 24 inches in area; 
and i is itself, though well, y et’ not extravagantly, well printed and 
bound. Woe to the bibliophile who buys the book through an 
advertisement, expecting a usual “5s. volume”! 


Firty YEARS AMONG AUTHORS, Books, AND PUBLISHERS. By 
J.C. DERRY. New York: J. W. Carleton & Co., 1885. 


Mr. DERRY’s motto on his title-page is : 


* — all of which I saw, 
and part of which I was,” 

and his book, as might have been expected from the work of so 
veteran a bookseller, is a curious and not’ uninteresting medley of 
reminiscences and experiences of the American book world, from 
the trade side. Mr. Derry’s acquaintances, friends, and customers 
—we fear, however, that he rather confuses the distinctive imports 
of these terms—comprise some of the best-known writers on the 
other side of the Atlantic, though, it must be confessed, the 
majority of his anecdotes are somewhat pointless, and seem to be 
introduced rather for the sake of securing pegs on which to hang 
known names than for their intrinsic interest or appropriateness. 
Nevertheless, should any historian of the future attempt a history 
of the publishiny trade—a work that would fill a lacuna at 
present existing—he would find this Look, which looks like an 
encyclopeedia, and fills 750 royal 8vo pages, of much value to 
him ; for it contains outlines of the chief trans-Atlantic publishing 
houses, and is crowded with items, evidently genuinely stated, 
that it would be impossible to find elsewhere. Such works, no 
matter how ill put together, are, after all, the true sources of 
history, and all such sources require the manipulation of the artist 
before they are acceptable to the general reader. Mr. Derry 
deserves our thanks for his thankless task. 





METHODS OF TEACHING History. Boston, U. S. A.: Ginn, 


Heath, & Co., 1885. 


TuIs little work forms the first volume of a “ Pedagogical Library,” 
edited by Mr. G. Stanley Hall. It is a systematic treatise, largely 


of method and bibliography, and will be found very suggestive 
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250 SHORT NOTICES. 


by the teacher. The editor’s plan has been to obtain contribu- 
tions to the volume from various specialists, each on his own 
subject. These vary much in quality, however; and many are 
of purely local or historical interest. The chapter on “The 
Philosophy of the State and of History,” by Prof. Morris, of John 
Hopkins’ University, that on “Methods of Teaching Political 
Economy,” by Dr. Ely, of the same university, and a shrewd little 
paper, entitled “Why do Children dislike History ?” by Mr. Went- 
worth Higginson, are the best in the book. The volume contains 
also an article by Prof. J. R. Seeley, “The Teaching of History,” 
which, if we mistake not, is merely a reprint of a contribution 
made by him some short while ago to the Journal of Education. 
Three other volumes of the “Pedagogical Library ” are an- 
nounced as in preparation—viz., those on Methods of Teaching 
and Studying Ancient History, Natural Science, and English 
Literature and Language. The series cannot fail to prove of 
much interest to Englishmen as well as Americans. Whether it 
will serve a‘ higher purpose is a matter of doubt. We, for our 
part, are not believers in written methods of instruction. 
































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in prevaration by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued this year, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scienti- 
fically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's name, 
the dates of the first and the current editions, the size and price of each entry . 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names : otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, giveg the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 3._ SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Apostles’ Creed, Greek Origin of. By J. Baron ; 8vo, Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
Science and Relig.—Mod. Sc. and Mod. Thought. By 8. Laing ; 8vo, Chapman, 12s. 
— Nature, Man, and God. By Rev. J. M. Wilson ; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 5s. 


A4.—CHURCH POLITY. 


Adams, Rev. F. A. My Man and I: the Modern Nehemiah; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 
7s. 6d. 


A 6.—_SERMONS. 
Welsh Pulpit of To-day ; cr. 8vo, Bourne, 7s. 6d. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 3._-MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Westcott, W. W. Suicide, its history, etc.; cr. 8vo, Lewis, 6s. 





‘CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


D 2.—POPULAR LAW. 

Deeds, Rules for Interpret. of. By H. W. Elphinstone ; 8vo, Maxwell, 25s. 

Equity, Intro. to the Principles of. By J. A. Shearwood; 8vo, Stevens, 6s. 

Private Bill Legislation, History of. By F. Clifford, Vol. I. ; 8vo, Butterworth, 20s. 
D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Bonar, J. Malthus and his Work ; 8vo, Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 

Buckton, C.M. Our Dwellings; cr. 8vo, Longman, 3s. 6d. 

List, F. Natural System of Pol. Economy ; 8vo, Longman, 10s. 6d. 

Verney, Lady. Peasant Properties and other Essays ; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Longman, 16s. 
D 5.—EDUCATION. 

Farquharson, R. School Hygiene : cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 7s. 6d. 

Hertel, Dr. Over-pressure in High Schools of Denmark ; er, 8vo, Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 





CLASS E._GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 


E 4..-AFRICA. 
Greswell, W. Our South African Empire ; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Chapman, 21s. 








THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
F 4._MODERN HISTORY. 


Adams, W. H. D. England on the Sea; 2 v., er. 8vo, White, 15s. 
[A fairly good Naval Hist. by a noted bookmaker. ] 





CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Dore, G., Life of. By B. Roosevelt ; 8vo, Low, 24s. 
Hugo, Victor: a Memoir. By J. Cappon ; cr. 8vo, Blackwood, 10s. 6d. 
Turienne, Milit. Biography of. By Capt. Hozier ; cr. 8vo, Chapman, 4s. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
H 2.—_MATHEMATICS. 


Carll, L. B. Calculus of Variations ; 8vo, Macmillan, 21s. 

Hinton, J. H. Scientific Romances, Part 2, The Law of the Valley ; cr. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein, Is, 

Merriman, M. On the Method of Least Squares ; Svo, Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 


H 8.— ZOOLOGY, 
Mitchell, F. 8S. he Birds of Lancashire ; cr. 8vo, Van Voorst, 8s. 6d. 
Wright, E. P. Concise Natural History ; ill., roy. 8vo, Cassell, 7s. 6d. 
H 11.—PROFESSIONAL MEDICINE. 


Gowers, Dr. W. R. Lectures on Diseases of Brain; 8vo, Churchill. 7s, 6d. 


CLASS I—ARTS AND TRADES. 





I 2.-ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY. 
Trail, T. W. Chain Cables and Chains ; fol., Lockwood, 42s. 
I 6._-AGRICULTURE, ETC. 
Baines, T. Greenhouse and Store Plants ; 8vo, Murray, 10s. 6d. 
I 7.—DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Brietzke + Rooper. Plain Needlework and Knitting; ill.. er. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 
3s. 6d. 
> 9.—FINE ARTS. 
slackburn, H. English Art in 1884; fol., Simpkin, 42s. 
Havard, H. The Dutch School of Painting ; ill., post 8vo, Cassell, 5s. 
I 12,.—_SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Modern English Sports. By Fred. Gale; ill., cr. 8vo, Low, 6s. 
Shooting, Large Game. By A. Kinloch; 4to, Thacker, 42s. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 





K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 

Arabic Grammar. By A. Socin; cr. 8vo, Williams, 7s. 6d. 
K 10.—FICTION. 

Gibbon, C. Heart’s Delight ; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Chatto, 31s. 6d, 
K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 


Gordon, General. Journals of ; ill., 8vo, Paul, 21s. 
—— Private Diary in China ; cr, 8vo, Low, 7s. 6d. 
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HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 
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COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. 


P at 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 











a 


“~OR THH BLOOD 18 THH LIFE” 


“CLARKE $ | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE.) 








THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by t? 
Proprietors, 


COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 








COCOATINA A LA VANILLE 
10, Adam ‘Street, W.C. and may be 


ScaweitzER & Co. SCHW EITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Three per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits re- 
payable on demand. 


Two per cent. Interest on Current Accounts cal- 
culated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, 
post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
| Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

| mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

| the Office of the Brrxsrck Buiitpine Socrzgry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


} 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
_ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Birx 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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READINGS FROM .THE DANE. 


By the Author of “A Danish Parsonage.” 


‘Just now, when every bookstall is flooded with shilling 
‘umes of fiction, it is pleasant to select from their 
imber one So seriously deserving of praise as ‘ Readings 
°m the Dane,’ by Mr. John Fulford Vicary.”— Whitehall 
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A BOOK FOR CHURCHMEN. 


My Man and |; 
OR, THE ‘MODERN NEHEMIAH. 


‘By the Rev. F. A, ADAMS, 














Loypox: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parernostrer Square, E.C. 
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7 ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH a 


SHOULD WEAR THE 


Organic |ELECTROPATHIC BATTERY BELT.| — Energy. 


PROPRIETORS : 


70 The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 


Renew 
Vital 
















Promote - . . > TO 
b2,.O0A FORD ST... LON DON.W. pe 
Successors to ; 
Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 
UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUAL 
a4 REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHGA, fUMOURS, ASTHMA 
k BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA, , 


CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., AND HAS CURED SOME OF THE 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED. 








Q 





GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 














. BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 


































therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 
Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
: Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—** Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 





ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884:—‘* The Elec- 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded to me came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 

: have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
c~<" have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
— vnd general finish of your Electropathic 
3elt.”’ 











| result has been most satisfactory.’ 


¥ “~Note.—The Electropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE- 
) RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique as 4 


Please forward exact size round the waist, neat the skin, when ordcring ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 

: The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 

Important {0 Invalids. ——many years’ experience, may he consulted personally, or by 

letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 

of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form. Post free. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes, 
February 23rd, 1885 :—*‘ lam very happy to inform you 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me wu 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tW0 
years, and I now feel as strong and active as I have ev@ 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my rs 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case ti 


> 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Stames 
writes, July 6th, 188+:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with som 
time since has proved a most complete success, = 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. ~ 
has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall fee 
only too happy in recommending it to others. i¢ 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this lew" 


A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,’’ contain 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Directoh 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, ™ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


‘or tmceconer a5, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, & 












